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THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
Biography of St. Columba, Concluded. 


Wecan adduce highly respectable authority, to prove 
that our great saint, on his arrival in Scotland, found the 
Caledonians at once deficient in civilization and Chris- 
tianity. 

St. Jerome, in his famous controversy with the Jo- 
vian schismaties, observes, in relation to the state of the 
inhabitants of North Britain, in his day:—“ I saw while 
in Gaul, the Picts and Caledonians, who inhabit a con- 
siderable part of the British Isle, eat human flesh;—when 
in the woods they met with shepherds and keepers of 
dogs, they cut off the men’s hips and the women’s 
breasts, as they esteemed these parts the most delicious 
tit bits.” 

Bede, not only supports the testimony of St. Jerome, 
but adds, that the Caledonians painted their bodies with 
various colours, and that in summer they wore no dress. 
Such was the moral and civilized character of the an- 
cestors of the present aspiring Scots, in the fifth and 
sixth centuries. 

Like another Jeremias, our Saint pathetically lamented 
the impieties and abominations that profamed Caledonia, 
or as some of the Roman writers designated it, “ Bri- 
tannia Barbara.” St. Ninnian, as quoted by Dr. Henry, 
(a Scot) in his history of Britain, asserts, that before the 
Gospel was promulgated by thé Irish apostle—that “ to 
the brutal custom of a plurality of wives, they added 
the more barbarous one of the right of their princes and 
chieftains to the first night’s enjoyment of every bride 
belonging to their vassals and feudatory dependents.” 
To abolish these diabolical customs, our Saint had to 
labour with an unexampled force of zeal and talent, that 
in a few he crowned his endeavours with success, 


and raised the noble superstructure of exalted virtue, 
lished civilization, and religion, on the ruins of 
eful vice and inhuman is 


Bishop Usher relates, that he occupied seven years of 





his life in journeying through Scotland, in building 
churches, and diffusing the light of the Gospel in every 
corner of the country. At Glasgow, he converted Ken- 
tigern, the celebrated arch Druid, who was afterwards 
raised to episcopal dignity, and canonized at his decease, 
for his holy works of piety, mercy and charity. 

Nothing could equal the zealous assiduity with which 
St. Columba subverted the throne of a pestiferous su- 
perstition in Caledonia. 

We may here observe, that there are no two saints in 
the calendar, that bear so striking a resemblance to each 
other as Paul and Columba; for it would seem that na- 
ture had formed them in the same mouid of disposition, 
or that the spirit of the former had taken possession of 
the latter. The violence of St. Paul’s temper appears 
from his being the most cruel persecutor of the Christian 
church, previous to his conversion;—and yet, from that 
moment, none of the apostles displayed such zeal and 
fervour in the Christian ministry. Columba was equally 
passionate and resentful in his enmities—equally ardent 
in his evangelical labours—which proves, we think, that 
however our predominant propensities may be modified, 
they are seldom, or perhaps, cannot be entirely extin- 
guished. What, therefore, was rage and turbulence in 
the natural man, became pious ardour and religions en- 
thusiasm in the penitential saint. 

It was about this era, A. D. 566, that the monarch 
Hugh, or Aodh, convened, as before related, the national 
estates at Drumkeat; on which occasion the Bards ad- 
dressed a petition to the saint, imploring the interposi- 
tion of his eloquence and influence to rescue them from 
expulsion. 





+ “ St. Columba, following in the footsteps of St. Patrick, in- 
stead of destroying at once the Druidical altars, and their various 
other religious rites, made the Caledonian altars, groves, and 
wells, — consecrated ie anaes beken ro to os 

reat end of pro ting the sou of the pe 
wal of diffusing e siohighes of christian charity, meth and 
good will among the Albanian Scots. St. Columba caused those 
very Druids pn, Beso instruments in the propagation of chris- 
tianity, by making them preach the holy and benign truths of 
our holy religion from very altars, greves and wells.” 
Lonagan’s Eclesiastical History of Ireland: 
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Prior to the royal abbot’s departure from Scotland, 
for the magnificent convention of Drumcheat,t he con- 
secrated Aidan, the son of Gabhran Connell, whose de- 
mise had just taken place, king of the Dalriada and Picts 
of Caledonia. 

The coronation was solemnized with great pomp in 
the abbey of Iona. This Prince, after his inauguration, 
accompanied our Saint to Ireland at this memorable era. 

We will pass over the numerous miracles which his 
biographers.ascribe to him while he remained in Ireland, 
as the pious and learned O’Lzary, as well as Lanagan, 
only mention to deride many of them as the coinage of 
fiction, and the invention of legendary historians. As 
soon as the national conventiou was dissolved, our Saint 
resolved on visiting, for the last time, thedifferent convents 
and abbeys he had founded in Ireland, prior to his bid- 
ding adieu to his country forever: His first visit was to 
the dearly remembered Gartan, the place of his nativity, 
which is a fertile valley, bordering on a beautiful lake, 
at the distance of seven miles west of the flourishing 
town of Letterkenny in the county of Donegal. Here 
memory wove her wand, and spread before his eyes the 
smiling landscape, rich in all the floral charms which it 
— when it flourished for. him in the spring of 
ife. For a moment, the endearments of relatives, the 
welcome of the friends of his youth, and the images of 
creating rermembrance, divested the austere Saint of his 
rigid monastie sullenness. The duties of his sacred call- 
ing, however, did not suffer him to remain long amongst 
his kindred. After the period of a week, during which 
he wrote some excellent rules for the monks of the ab- 
beys of Gartan and Douglass, (the black-green) which 
are still extant in the writings of the Poet-Saint Dallan,t 
he took an affectionate leave of his relatives and friends, 
and proceeded to visit all the monasteries of his native 
county. and thence journeyed to Connaught, to pay a 





t“ The celebrity and magnificence of this national convention 
may be appreciated froin the following list of a few of its noble 
inembers that is still extant in our annals. 

Besides Hugh, the monarch of Ireland, from whom are de- 
evendend the fainilies of the M’Hughes, or Hughes there came 
thither Criovhan Caar, Kirg of Leinster, from whom the Carrs 
derive their origm—Jolun, King of Ossory, from whom the Cul- 
tons and Scanlans sprung—Maoldian the ancestor of the Mul- 
donies. King of West Munster, Brennan, Prince of Kildare, Deelg- 
neach, king of Connaught, O’Rielly, prince of Cavan, O’Carroll, 
prince of Origial, O'Rourke, prince of Breffni Maguire of Fer- 
managh, O'Kelly, priace of Galway, and O’Donnel,prinee of Tyr- 
connell.” Molloy. 


“Tt was the far-famed Ollamh Fodhla, who was the contempo- 
rary of and fully equal in wisdom of legislation to Lycurgus, first 
rojsed the Irish senate of Tara to that grandeur and consequence 
whieh it preserved for twelve hundred years.” Chart of Irish 
Hisiory. 

+ 3: Daten, the son of Colla, a petty prince of the county 
of Rosco, conferred honour on the province of Connaught. 
I¥a acquired jong emincuce by his profound learning, poetical 
powora, and varied literary acquirements, He was the greatest 
fntiqnary of jis time, and wrote largely in elucidation ‘of Irish 
history. Many of his poetical compositions are still in existence, 
and are precious specimens of our mellifluons language and flow- 
ing verssifieations in the sixth century. Some of these monn- 
ments of Irish genius are in the Possession of my friend Colonel 
O'Connell of Tralee, and I am so fortunate as to have in my own 
hands, in the Saint’s autograph, a poem entitled “ Amradh Col- 
lumd-kille,” or the eulogium of Columba. St. Dallan was murdered 
in his solitary cet!, in the Island of Inniskoel near Donegal, by 
pirates. The anniversary of his martyrdom is still celebrated in 
the see of Raphoe on the 9th of January. That dayis also kept 
as a festival in his honour, in the Diocess of Killmore, in the coun- 
sy of Cavan.” Vide O' Flanagan's dissertations on Irish poetry. 


| visit of affection and adieu, to his friend and diseiple St. 
| Colgan, the abbot of Kilchlogain. Leaving this place, 
he visited successively, the abbeys of Glen Columb-kille, 
| (the vale of Columba) in the see of Cashel, county of 
| Clare, which was the only monastic institution he had 
|founded in Munster, Kilmaly, Inch, Drumeleft, and 
Ennis. 
| His reeeption at Cashel, by the king of Munster and 
| his nobles, as well as by the arch-bishop and clergy, was 
/marked by every honour and respect due to his illustri- 
| ous birth, exalted talents, and sanctity. 
| From that city, where, it is said, he wrought some 
| miracles, he went to Durrow, on the river Erkin, near 
| the spot where # forms a confluence with the Nore, om 
the borders of Kilkenny and the Queen’s county. 
| The church and abbey of Durrow, were noble edi- 
| fices, possessing rich endowments; for by an inquisition 
|taken by order of Cromwell, of its estates, it was 
| found to have the fee simple, tenure and royalty of seven- 
teen town lands, making in the aggregate, fifteen hun- 
dred acres of rich arable ground. 

The Saint, in the course of his tour, visited the Prince 
of Ossory, the son of Scanlan More, who gave him the 
most hospitable welcome to his court, at Kilkenny, and 
as a token of his gratitude for the Saint’s conduct to 
his father while a captive, he gave him a deed of all the 
lands that surrounded the monastery of Armuigh, in Up- 
per Ossory, now called the Queen’s county. 

After bestowing his blessings on Fitz-Patriek, prince 





of Ossory, and his family, and expressing his thanks for 
| the favours received at their hands, be proceeded to the 
| city of Dublin. 

Here he preached an eloquent sermon in Saint Pa- 
trick’s Cathedral, in the course of which, he took occa- 
sion to predict the different vicissitudes that the city was 
destined to experience in future ages. 

Bidding adieu to his friends in Dublin, he repaired to 
Swords, seven miles north of that city. The church 
and abbey of Swords, were built by our Saint in the 
year 563. St. Finnian was the first abbot of Swords. 

From Swords, he directed his steps to Skreen, in the 
county of Meath, where for many subsequent ages his 
shrine was visited by the devout and the religious. 

Leaving his blessing with, and a written canon for the 
spiritual direction of the abbot and brotherhood of 
Skreen, he in obedience to a pressing invitation from 
Hugh, monarch of Ireland, became his guest at the pa- 
lace of Tara. 

On his entrance into the court yard of the palace, the 
queen, who had, as before related, caused the holy abot 
to be insulted, threw herself on her knees before him, 
and pathethically besought him to take pity on the prince 
royal, Connell, who was, since he abused the Saint, in 
the most miserable state of lunacy, and, to forgive her 
for instigating him to offer such gross indignities to the 
inspired minister of God. He told her, that her repent- 
ance had washed away from his mind the remembrance 
of the injury she had done him, but that the Prince’s af- 
fliction was the visitation of God; and, therefore, could 
‘not be altered or reversed. “ The well being of the 
country, Madam,” said he, “ and the holiness of the re- 
ligion of Christ, rise up, like fiery swords around the 
throne, to oppose his ascending it, as he was, when he 
had his senses, an unbeliever. Your youngest son, how- 
ever, shall succeed in process of time to the throne of his 
ancesters. As to your spouse the edge of the sword 
shall soon cut him off—for his blood must expiate his 
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mns, Let him prepare for death, for scarcely shall a 
month elapse before he shall fall in the bloody field of 
battle. This ponderous palace too, where many foul | 
deeds of murder and just have been perpetrated must | 
vanish from the face of Ireland, without icaving a vest- | 
ige of its marble porticoes, its silk-draped chambers, 
its high walled courts, or embattled towers for the in-| 
spection of posterity. The imiquities that have been | 

racticed here have roused the wrath of Heaven—the | 
fesisiadn of its vengeance are ready to burst, on yonder 
lofty dome, and to melt down this stupendeus pile of 
varchitecture in the fires of annihilation. 

In the course of two centuries, northern barbarians 
shall invade and lay waste this green isle—and they 
shall be succeeded by more intelligent but as direful | 
foes, who will make slaves of the Milesians and rule | 
over this unhappy land for seven centuries, at the end of 
which period a descendant of Nial the Great will arise, 
who shall subvert the dominion of the Saxons, (as Erin’s 
oppressors shall be called) and restore the glory of /his 
country, rebuild the palace of Tara,and make this na- 
tion, what she now is, feared, respected, and admired 
by the world.” The Queen was so terrified by these 

rognostications, that she swooned away and had to be 
Come to her chamber by her maids of honour. St. Co- 
lumba, the third day after his arrival at the palace, 
hearing that the monarch treated his prophetic warn- 


mon with the clergy of Ireland, Caledonia and South 
Britain, cclebrated the feast of easter on the fourteenth 
day of the first mvon in imitation of the eastern church- 
es. 

Before the conclave of Cardinals, St. Columba made 
a most eloquent latin oration, in which he argued, that 
St. John, Christ’s especially - beloved, established the 
usage which he, and the clergy of Ireland had observed 
from the first dawn of christianity in his country. He 
maintained that practice of the Irish church was sanc- 
tioned by the calculationsof Anatoelius, which St. Jerome 
pronouncedcorrect. “I still” continued the Irish saint, 
“most holy father and serene eminence, request your de- 
cision on that head, for it is not becoming in me to oppose 
the ordinances of the vicar of Jesus Christ on earth.”— 

His powerful arguments madea complete change in 
the minds of the sacred conclave, and the Pope and ths 
Cardinals, gave their sanction to the usuage of the Irish 
‘church, that of celebrating the feast of Easter, as Ware 
says “from the 14th to the 20th moon, conformable to 
the calculations of the easternchurches.” This mode of ob- 
serving the festival of Easter, continued in Ireland, Al- 
bania, and Britain, until the year 716, when it was 
changed to the day appointed by the Roman calendar. 
Pope Gregory the great, was so pleased with the talents, 
manners, and piety of Columba, that he offered to con- 
secrate him, Bishop of Tours, in France, but Colum- 





ings with contempt, abruptly quitted Tara, and repair- 
ed to the abbey of Kells, where he only remained a short 
time to take his leave of the abbot and his monks, be- 
fore he set off for his monastery at Derry, which next 
his first-founded abbey, in his native village was the 
most endeared to his feelings, and recollections; as_his 
relative Manus O’Donnel, his biographer, tells us, that 
while in his abbey of Iona, he often sang to his harp the 
following stanza— 


“Oh would to God I were in Derry! 
Or laid in Gartan’s native clay, 

Or in my ancient cell in Torry, 
Surrounded by the Atlantic sea.” 


“ My fragrant fields and fruitful trees farewell! 
Where pensive mortals—mix'd with angels dwell ; 
Where the angels shall enjoy my sacred cell— 
My sl.e—my nut, my apple, and my well” 


He could not, when the hour of his departure arrived, 
bid farewell to Derry without shedding a profusion of 
tears: Our saint emharked for Caledonia, at the little 
port of Killshellock, in Loch Foyle, county of Derry.t 
At this epoch St. Columba, whom the Irish Clergy still 
regarded as their leader, was summoned before the sa- 
cred college in Rome, to answer for his having in com- 





a biegeris | story tellers relate, that Columba was obliged 
by vow, to sail from his dear native land, at the hour of cock- 
crow, which he thought arrived too soon, and suunwelcome was 
the announcement of Chanticleer to our saint, that he cursed the 
cock and prayed to Heaven that his crowing, or that of‘any of his 
species should be never heard more in Killsillough. The male- 
diction as given by Mr. League in his legions of Donega! and 
, runs in Irish, thus, 

“A chill-shillagh, chill-shillagh:—nar mochangavrain cuideach; 
Go rabh an coileach gan chean is cill shellach gan coileach.” 

May’st thou, Kilishillagh, after the night of the storm, never 
be cheered ny ey false herald of day, the stupid cock. On this 
spot let him be eternally silent, never may that accursed voice be 
heard, that was the signal for me to bid a long and lasting fare- 


well to my country. Mr. Loague says—‘“It is a well known 


ba declined the proffered dignity, soliciting it for 
one of his disciples, Mochonna, a natives of Tyrone, on 
whom his holiness bestowed it. 

The Pope, admiring the self denial of our saint, in re- 
fusing a splendid mitre, presented to him as a token of 
his regard, a golden crosier of immense value, which 
was borne by the illustrious Cardinal Beaton, Archbish- 
op of St. Andrews, at the time when he was murdered 
by the fanatic Norman Leslie, in 1546, 

On the return of St. Columba to his beloved abbey 
of Iona, he was met by St. Kentigern, whom Bede des- 
ignates “the holy Bishop of Glasgow,” and all the Scot- 
tish Clergy, who were overjoyed to see the reverend ab- 
bet, te whom they reverentially looked for guidance and 
spiritual instruction. “When,” writes Dr. Smith, “the 
two illustrious saints approached near each other, each 
divided his retinue into three divisions ; the first consist- 
ed of young men, the secondof adults, while the venera- 
ble priests and monks composed the rear,—then the two 
holy men advancing with pious fervor of evangelical af- 
fection, mutually embraced each other, in the nce 
of the Dabriadian king, his queen, her maids of Ronour 
and attendants.” Inthespace of two years after his re- 
turn from Rome, and in the thirty fourth year of his 
mission in Caledonia, death closed the holy and memora- 
ble career of an Irish saint, whose acts and conduct il- 
luminate the pages of Irish history with an undying lus- 
tre, and whose piety and erudition strengthen the claim 
of Ireland, to the title with which Europe invested her 
in the sixth and seventh centuries, that of the “Island of 
Saints and learning.” 

He died in 597, in the seventy seventh of his age, 
and was buried in his own Cathedral, in Tona; but in 
tenth century, his remains were translated to his native 
land, and deposited in the tomb of St. Patrick and Brid- 

t,in the abbey of Down, as is commemmorated by 
Jolgan, in the following latin verse:— 





“Fi tres in uno tumnlo tumulantur in Dune, 





fm ct that the crowing of a cock was never heard since.” 


Patricius, Brigida, at que Columba pius.” 


— 
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Which has been translated by Bishop Coyle, 


“ Three Saints, one urn, Down's cathedral fill, 
Patrick and Bridget too, with Collumb-kill.” 


We hope that no intelligent Irish reader will say, that 
we devoted too much space to the biography of a saint, 
who has established for his country the immortal credit 
of giving religion, letters, and civilization to ungrateful 


Scotland. 





CONTENDING SPIRITS. 


To the Editor of the Irish Shield, 


You have lately given your readers a spirited disser- 
tation on “Parry Sprrrr,” which has suggested to me 
the idea of treating of a few other spirits that exist in 
this pious and friendly city :— 

My remarks on the various spirits shall not be extend- 
ed beyond the limits of a bird’s eye view of society. 

There is no species of spirit, I believe, foments such 
feuds in the Connubial bower in the friendly circle, or 
at the social altar, as the spirit of contradiction. Its ef- 
fects are very pernicious, for they often sever the bands 
of love and friendship. No spirit perturbates and flush- 
es the mind so much as this; it is fermented to violent 
effervescence by dissimilarity of taste, opposition of 
prejudice, and force of habit. 

t, for instance, a man but find fault with his wife’s 
new dress, and she will kindle up into a choleric passion, 
and tell you that you meddle with things of which you 
have no knowledge, and can set up no standard of taste. 
Inflamed with this spirit her anger becomes expanded 
by heat, and it thus over-steps the boundaries of reason, 
delicacy and amiableness. Hence the spirit of contra- 
diction, infuses the bitterness of strife into the conjugal 
cup of contentment. Women of refined feelings ought 
to avoid the spirit of contradiction, as they would an 
infectious malady, because it deforms the prettiest face, 
and ruffles the gentlest temper. Thus it transforms the 
bland smile into the forbidding frown—the dimpled 
beam of beauty, into the dark thunder-cloud of sullen 
petulance. Let all married ladies bronze their bosom 
against the spirit of contradiction, because it dims their 
lustre in society, estranges them from the affections of | 
their husbands, and forces many men into the labyrinths 
of infidelity. 

Next, sir, let me depict a spirit of which you, appar- | 
ently, have drank deeply--the spirit of criticism! That 
spirit, like all ardent essences often perverts the judg- 
ment and taste of the critic. You, sir, were a little un- 
der tl® influence of this spirit when you reviewed C. 
Marius and Wyoming, two would-be-tragedies, which 
shall never be recorded on the eternal page of Melpo- 
mene. If you had not been chained down to national 
prejudice your good sense would have prompted you 
fo say that those two damned tragedies were twin-sisters 
of dulness and presumption, neither entitled to have been 
praised above the other. 

Do not, sir, saddle American literature, with these 
double and heavy 


Americans will acknowledge Castor ; but for God’s sake 
send Pollux, to some lite foundling hospital, for 
moon-struck tragic Sriters. 1 would also say, that your 
dramatic crit savour ly of trans-atlantic pre- 
judice; for you make Booth a God, and Forrest an 
earthly creature 


| The spirit of Reform is the master spirit of the age; 
it has done much good here, it is making gigantie strides 
in Europe. In England it is blended with the spirit of 
liberty, and animating the public mind. In France it 
evaporated before its excellent qualities were analyzed. 
The Bourbons, and the weakest and most cowardly of 
all the witch-hag race of that degraded family, Louis 
Philip of Orleans, considered it as a pernicious inflam- 
able spirit, which will not bear agitation, as it is on the 
point of catching fire in Paris, and of frightening away 
again, Louis Philip to our hospitable shores. This spirit 
glows in the heart of the King of England, gives an in- 
centive to his popular ministry, and threatens to consume 
in its spreading blaze, the despotism that has so long 
crushed your fine, but devoied country. 

The Doctors in France appear to be ignorant of the 
nature of this medicine, and consequently did not know 
how to apply it to the specific disorder of their constitu- 
tion, so as to eradicate the Bourbon cancer from their 
system. In their hands itwas variously employed—as a 
tonic emollient, sedative, refrigerant, and anti-spasmodic; 
but it only produced all the symptoms of complication, 
working on the constitution as a violent corrosive stimu- 
lant, that has lost all its healing power, but it however 
bids fair to reduce poor Louis Philip to a skeleton by 
the profuse hoemorrhages which waste away hisstrength, 
courage, and sense. 

Akin to the proceeding is the spirit of innovation. 
The remark that we eat and drink as much by fashion 
as by taste, is very just when applied to this spirit, 
which has been cried up, or prohibited according to 
caprice, at various periods. It beeamevery fashionable 
in the reign of Henry VIII, and his wily daughter Eli- 
zabeth spread its direful effects through Ireland. It was 
the evil genius of the house of Stuart. Charles I, offered 
his blood on its altar; James II, was so enslaved by it 
that he lost in its illusive pursuit, his throne and char- 
acter. 

In the reign of Cromwell it generated fanatical mad- 
ness in the public mind. The efiects which it produced 
partook of the horror of tragedy and the ludicrous buf- 
foonery of comedy ; for after the lowest of the people had 
indulged themselves in copious libations of this intoxi- 
cating spirit, they took it in their heads to preach, and 
even common soldiers often mounted the pulpit, when 
they should have mounted guard. 

Some, inflamed by this ardent spirit, imagined that 
they were inspired, and in consequence, became mad 
poets and false prophets. The spirit of innovation in 
this city, manifests itself in the new-fangled dresses of 
the ladies, in Bishop’s sleeves, stiff collars, and spider 
waists. Let me next sketch the Spirit of religion, this 
is one of the most ancient spirits we have; it 1s the es- 
sence of truth and charity, refined and rectified in the 
alembic of benign sympathy. Many crimes have been 
committed in its name, but not one by its sanction.— 
Hypocrisy has often stolen its pure white robes, and in 
this disguise played many pranks offensive to heaven. 

The last and the most destructive of all spirits, is the 


t nightmares of mediocrity ; as one of | spirit of Bigotry. A volume might be filled, with a his- 
them owes its birth to a son of the Emerald Isle. The | r 


tory of the evils it has entailed on mankind, this is indeed 
the most ardent and combustible of all spirits, for, like 
the phosphorus, it flames most in the dark. Itis so very 
pernicious, far worse than New-England rum, or Bos- 
ton Brandy, in its tendency, that I am surprised that 

has not prohibited it under the severest penal- 
ties. It is, however, compounded in so many various 
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ways, as to heve been mistaken for almost every one of 
the spirits I have already attempted to define, particular- 
ly the last, to which, however, it is as opposite in cause 
and effect as any two thing that can well be supposed. 
It is ratheron the decline in this country, where like 
a rapid river it is hastening to extinction in the ocean of 
liberality and intelligence. 

I have thus, Mr. Editor, endeavoured to sketch the 
properties and effects of the most fashionable spirits now 
in use. There are others undoubtedly, which might 
have been included, say the spirit of love, and the spirit 
of liberty. On the first spirit I hope your poetic and 
amatory correspondents C. C., Avena, and Canroran will 
deseant in flewing numbers; on the second Dr. M‘Hen- 
ry, who is clever and efficient in every species of poetry, 
except the dramatic, where all his mherent faculties 
seem to abandon him. 

The Doctor indeed has no patrimony in the empire of 
the tragic, or comic muse—no laurel or palm tree under 
which he might shelter himself from the tempest of 
criticism. The “ Pleasures of Friendship,” is the cita- 
da@i where his fame will hold out against his literary as- 
sailants. As you have so courageously pledged your- 
self to open the columns of the Jrish Shield for dispas- 
siohate criticisms on your own dramatic production, I 
shall freely speak of the piece according to its deserts. 


I am sir, &c. 


ORESTES. 





ORIGINAL PATCH WORK. 


“ We will make a brief of it in our note book.”—Suakspeare. 


Mackur. On the night of the first performance of 
Love a la Mode called then 1760 the “ True born Trish- 
man,” Macklin attended early in the evening at Dru- 
ry lane theatre, in order to instruct the actors in their 
respective parts. 

One of the performers, to qualify whom, the author 
had taken infinite pains, having occasion to announce 
Lady Kinnegad, and not pronouncing the name as the 
stage veteran wished, he stepped up to him, and-in an 
angry tone exclaimed—“ What are you sir? The as- 
tonished actor replied “ Iam a Gentleman sir!” ‘Then,’ 
rejoined the surly nestor of the stage,“ stick to that, for 
by G—d you will never be an actor!” 

The Dreamiuve Mvusicran.—Tartini, a native of Istria, 
so famed in Musical history for his fine compositions, 
was enthusiastically attached to his profession. To shine 
in it he studied with the most intense application. In 
his early youth, while engaged in the composition of a 
peculiar tune for the Venetian Theatre, he one night 
dreamed that he had made a compact with the genius of 
darkness, who promised to be at his service on all occasi- 
ons. He thought that he gave Satan his violin, in order 
to ascertain his accomplishments, when to his amaze- 
ment, he heard him play a solo so exquisitely beautiful, 
and with such admirable power of execution, that he 
surpassed all that immagination had ascribed to. the 
lyre of Orpheus. So great was the surprise and delight of 
the rapt Musician, that they deprived him of the power 
ofbreathing. The violence of his sensation awoke him, 
when he instantly seized his fiddle in the hope of express- 
ing the divine strains that made his very soul dance to 
the vibration; but his effort was vain. _In his essays to 





catch their spirit, he however, composed a piece, that 
musical critics pronounce his best, called the Devil’s 
Sonata, which ranks amongst the first species of Italian 
music. 

Curran.—Mr. Goodwin the celebrated novel writer 
was very intimate with the Irish Cicero, and was on his 
first visit to Ireland, asked through the introduction of 
the illustrious orator, to dine at one of the lord mayor’s 
dinners. Mr. Grattan who was of the party, preserved 
on that oceasion, an unusual sullenness of taciturnity 
which surprised the novellist exceedingly, as he had 
heard much of the vivacity, wit, and learning that fan- 
ned the burning ineence of the altar of Irish hospitality. 
The conversation turned on deals, grinding-stones, razor 
blades, ribbons, dinners, lords and fine ladies. This 
species of colloquial dulness leaves gentlemen of taste 
nothing to do but drink toasts, and loll on their chairs 
with drowsy grace. In sucha dead calm the flow of the 
mind is checked and driven back into a chilly ebb, while 
the tide smothers the flames of intelligence, and the ex- 
pression of thought, in the ashes of indifference. 

On the way home to Mr. Curran’s seat, the Priory, 
the author of Caleb Williams, took occasion to tell Mr. 
Curran that Grattan disappointed him very much, as he 
displayed none of the brilliant. powers for which the 
world gave him so much fame. 

Mr. Curran, between whom and Mr. Grattan the 
most cordial and unbroken intimacy and friendship ever 
subsisted, started and replied----“Surely, Sir,you cannot 
expect that the sun will be always found in its meridian. 
Remember you met him at a city feast, where he never 
scatters pearls. Believe me sir, he is still a sweet bind, 
though he never sings but in his own climate.” 





IRISH AFFAIRS. 


Under this head we present the proceedings of the Reform 
dinner in Belfast, as well as the letters of Mr. O’Coxxen. to the 
People of [reland, and to that eminent prelate Bishop Doyle. We 
also annex an epistle which he wrote to the operative tailors of 
Cork, in order to convince those shallow politicians and short 
sighted critics who have doubted the honesty and ability of the 
liherator, that every succeeding act of his Parliamentary conduct 
displays the soundness of his wisdom and the purity of his pa- 
triotism under a new and brilliant phasis of popularity. We ad- 
mire, as much as any one can, the principles that direct the ca- 
reer of the Belfast Reformers, and as an Irishman we are proud 
in being the countryman of an Emerson aud a Montgomery; but 
still we must dissent from their opinion on the great and para- 
mount questions now occupying the attention of the British em- 
pire—a REPEAL OF THE UNION AND A PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, and as 
to the greater measure of benefit which would result to Ireland 
from the success of one of those questious above the other, We 
think that any intelligent person acqua nted with the actual state 
of Ireland, with the misery that afflicts her, with the want that 
stirves her, will scarcely deny that a Repeal of the Union would 
be the most salutary and sanative balm that could possibly be ap- 
plied, under her present symptoms, to her gangrened wounds. 
The effects of this panacea would allay immediately the virulence 
of famine, while that of parliamentary reform would but operate 
like a slow and languid medicine of doubtful effect. What 
would be the cutting off from Irish representation ofa few rotton 
boroughs to the beneficial advantage that would inevitably re« 
sult from a repeal of the Union. A resident Parliament would 
infuse a stirring spirit, into the now lifeless commeree, torpid 
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agricultures and starving peasantry of Ireland! Improvements 
would every where be in activity, money would circulate, absen- 
tees would return to their neglected estates to give employment 
and comfort to their tenantry. The benefits of this measure 
would be real, there would be ngthing chimerical in its effects, 
its treasures would not be like fairy gold—things of nought when 
borne beyond the threshold of the spell bound palace, but the 
solid, regal and intrinsic currency of national happiness and 
prosperity. 

An Irish Parliament would soon extinguish one of the great- 
est evils that afflict a great portion of Irishmen, the tithe system 
which is a direful and distressing evil that imposes an iniquitous 
tax upon the produce of the land and of agricultural capital—the 
teeming scource whence now, as for ages past, of one unvaried 
scene of disaffection, anarchy, poverty and wretchedness. It 
requires no powers of argument or language to make plain to 
the most ordinary reflection, that the tithe law in Ireland is one 
of the heaviest miseries and grievances that prey upon the in- 
dustry of the Irish people, The great body of the Protestant 
clergy of Ireland are absentees, and owing to their absence 
and consequent incapacity of being the immediate instruments 
of extorting this vexatious contribution from an indigent people, 
they assign to and devolve the odious work upon tithe proc- 
tors who thus invested with the rights, but wanting the feelings 
and charity of the church, levy the obnoxious tax to the utrhost 
extent of exorbitant rapacity. 

These unprincipled men, with merciless rigour, only seek 
their own profit, regardless of the misery and oppression they 
inflict. Every manly feeling, every principle of justice, every 
sentiment of patriotism kindle into indignation and hostility 
against the continuance of the present tithe system. Even some 
of the more philanthropic protestant clergy themselves, are so 
honest and candid as to avow their aversion to the presentigtate 
of things, and their anxiety that some means might be hea 
to render the exaction of tithes less odious, and more congenial 
to the interest and happiness of a people whose feclings it now 
irritates, and in whose bosoms it excites abhorrence and resent- 
ment against the pastoral character. Can this be wondered at, 
considering the state of religious sentiment in Ireland ? 

Every liberal and enlightened man will say that the law which 
compells eleven twelfths of the Irish population to contribute to 
the support of an ecclesiastical establishment that has ever allied 
itself to despotism and to the maintenance of an absentee host 
of dissipated pa:sons, from whom they neither receive spiritual 
edification nor the bounty of benevolence, is flagrantly unjust 
and hostile to every principle of equity. The justice and ex- 
pediency of reforming the uthe system in Ireland, must soon 
press upon the government of England the absolute necessity 
of abolishing by the arm of legislative authority, one of the 
most flagitious evils that sap the pillars of national prosperity. 
The oppressive exaction of tithes is the primary cause of the 
discontent and mixery that exist now in several counties of 
Treland. If we open the fair and impartial pages of Irish his- 

ry we will find, that from the days of the stupid, but tyran- 
py “ioodl Ann, whom Horace Walpole styled “the Wet- 
nurse of thechurch,” the greatest part of the misfortunes of 
our country—her misery, indigence and turbulence were the 
nefarious progeny of an oppressive English government, and 
a rapacious horde of protestant clergymen. 

One of those days we will write a history, of the frightful 
calamities, with which the primates, Hampton, Stone, and 
Boulter, afflicted the Irsh nation. 

The picture which Mr. Emerson has drawn in his eloquent 
speech, of what venal historians, and fawning iime servers, 
called the “Glorious revolution,” is as correct as it is spirited. 
It was surely productive of great benefits to England, but to 
Ireland it was the full source of disaster, ruin, and confisea- 

‘tion. The first evil it entailed on the Irish nation, was the 





enactment ofa barbarous code of “* Popery laws’’ It was om 
the accession of “Goody Anne,” says Burke, ‘that this choice 
parcel of British legislation, which deprived men of their he- 
reditary estates, for devotion to the Steuarts, was manufac- 
tured: —it was then after twenty five years, from the event of 
the revolution had elapsed, that a domineering faetion on 
party principle ventured to disfranchise without any proof 
whatsoever of abuse, the greater part of the community.— 
This code was noted for its vicious perfection—it was a com- 
plete system of coherence and consistency, a machine of wise 
and elaborate contrivance, and as well fitted for the oppres- 
sion, impoverishment, and degradation of a people and the de- 
basement in them of human nature itself, as ever proceeded 
from the perverted ingenuity of man.” 

Let those who censure the peasantry of Ireland think of 
their centuries of wrongs—let them appreciate the sufferings 
ucder which they still writhe, before they will dare brand 
their character with the foul epithets of turbulent or seditious. 
Could even stoic philosophers calmly endure such privations 
as these with sullen and unaffected patience ? 





—— 


BELFAST REFORM MEETING. 





On Thursday, the 24th of March, upwards of two hun- 
dred gentlemen of the highest respectability, including a num- 
ber of landed proprietors from the county of Down, sat down 
to dinner in the Assembly Room, in the Commercial Build- 
ings; Robert Grimshaw, Esq. in the Chair, and John M‘Cance, 
Esq. croupier. 

Several excellent toasts were proposed, and the chair was 
addressed, in eloquent and appropriate speeches, by Messrs. 
Barnett, Alexander, Doctor Kidley, Simms, Editor of the 
Northern Whig, and Morgan, Editor of the Newry Exam- 
iner. Our space not permitting us to give any lengthened 
report of the interesting meeting we select the following 
beautiful and finished specimen of eloquence, which we copy 
from the Newry Examiner. 

Mr. Emerson, being called on, spoke to the following ef- 
fect : 

On occasions of this kind, when the preservation of their 
common liberties induces men to assemble together for the 
interchange of ideas, and the strengthening of principles of 
action, itis usual to call to their recollection those funda- 
mental maxims of natural law which form the basis of all 
human liberty and all national justice. Experience has 
taught us, that, however monotonous the reiteration of these 
may appear, it is stil] fraught with incalculable advantages; 
and that, like the Bismillah of the Mohometans, the ‘‘invoca- 
tion of heaven,” with which the Arab Prophet has com- 
menced each chapter of the Koran, the names of ‘ Liberty” 
and * Justice” should be perpetually sounding in the ears of 
freemen. With these we are accustomed to associate the 
memory of men whose energies have been devoted to the 
cause of mankind, and whose lives have been each a long 
apostleship of philanthropy. These are sentiments which 
find an.echo in every bosom; these are names which require 
no laboured panegyric to elicit admiration. 

What eulogium, in fact, could exalt the character of a 
Washington? or what encomiums could add honor to his 
memory, who has the freedom of a hemisphere for his living 
epitaph, and.one half the solid worldhis monument? (Loud 
cheers.) ‘There is no occasion on which the memory of that 
great man can be so appropriately introduced as at a meeting 
like the present: the grandest, the most practical reformer 
the universe ever produced was George Washington. He 
found his country (the widest in the world) a mere servile 
province at the mercy of a distant island ; he left it the admi- 
ration of modern times, and the rival of ancient freedom: he 
found it unrepresented, misgoverned, and oppressed ; he left 
it a senate, a constitution, and acode, (Cheers.) The short 
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sighted policy of despotism had denied it the advantages of 
commerce, had demolished its factories as ‘‘nuisances,” and 
forbade it the possession of manufactures, lest they ‘should 
loosen its dependency on the mother country ;”’ he left it in 
the enjoyment of all the traffic of the known world, and with 
an export trade of £25,000,000 per annum. He found 
America in reality in a state of pauperism, since its haughty 
mistress claimed the right of appropriating its property as 
she pleased ; he left it free, independent, uncontrolled, and 
in receipt of a revenue equal to £13,000,000. (Cheers.) 

When men will ask us what we wish to accomplish by 
‘‘Reform,” let us point to the achievements of Washington: 
let us show them a country free from that insidious remnant 
of the superstition of a darker age, a pampered Prelacy, and a 
domineering Church Establishment. (Loud and continued 
applause.) Let us show them men who scorn to intrust their 
liberties to the guardianship of hereditary legislators: who 
have cut off from the constitution the incubus of a ‘second 
estate,” and who can protect their property without the as- 
sistance of a race of 

“Tenth transmitters of a foolish face.” 

Let us point to a people who spurn the idea of impoverish- 
ing nine younger brothers to confer a name and an inherit- 
ance upon a tenth, who can boast no other precedency than 
the accident of priority at his birth. A people who own no 
distinctions of blood, and who worship no aristocracy save 
that of virtue and talent. (Loud cheers.) Let usshow them 
a people, the pageant of whose government costs about £5,000 
a year, and let them contrast it with our own Civil List 
of upwards of £1,000,000; a country whose military estab- 
lishment in peace costs about £5,000,000 while that of Great 
Britain exceeds £34,000,000 !—a country whose efficient na- 
vy is maintained for £700,000 a year, while the wooden 
walls of old England, no longer her superior, are searcely 
kept in repair for more than ten times the amount. (Cheers.) 
In fine, let us show them a country, without a national debt, 
without a sinking fund, and without a sinecure list; a country 
where the taxes of the subject are about 8s. per annum: and 
if the inquirer be still unsatisfied, let us refer him to his cor- 
rupt houses of Parliainent—to his Custom Returns—and his 
Chaneellor’s Budget, and they will tell him, in more explicit 
terms than we can, what we wish to see accomplished by 
Reform. (Loud cheers.) ‘These are the achievements that 
consecrate the name of Washington, and have won for him, 
from a grateful people, the proud title of the “Man first in 
war, first in peace and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.’ (Loud cheers.) 

Nor is the less fortunate, but not less ardent lover of liber- 
ty, whose memory you have associated with his, to be men- 
tioned with higher honours. Kosiusko had a minor field, a 
weaker cause, and a less enlightened people to advocate than 
his illustrious contemporary; but in feeling in ardour, and in 
patriotism, he was a rival worthy of the ‘liberator of the 
West.” Itis but too common with mankind to measure 
merit by success, and to confound misfortune with miscon- 
duct; a revolt, says the politic proverb, is honoured with the 
title of a “*revolution” when successful, and stigmatized as 
‘‘rebellion;’ if repressed ; and hence, in the heartless jargon 
of to-day, we have the revolution of America and France— 
rebellions of Poland and the Peninsula. Hence we lear of 
the patriot Washington and the rebel Kosiusko. The dis- 
memberment of Poland has been well termed the first infringe- 
ment an the rights of nations that has ever disgraced the an- 
nals of civilized Europe. But, whilst we regard it with ab- 
horrence, as a salutary lesson of the pernicious effects of sec- 
tarian dissension, it demonstrates, with fearful accuracy, the 
trugh of the assertion, that the bitterest of all political rancour 
is that which springs from religious hatred. 

Had it not been for the arrogance of the Roman Catholics 
towards their ‘‘dissident’”’ fellow countrymen of the Greek 
ehurchin in Poland, and the civil broils which ensued, the 
vultures of Austria, Prussia, and the North would never 





have found a pretext to gloss over the rapacity with which 
they fixed their talons on the unresisting limbs of Poland, 
pouncing, like the hawk in the fable, on the linnets who were 
contending for their mutual nest. So rapid have been the 
revolutions of European States during the last half century, 
that it is impossible to apply the ordinary rules of probability 
to any calculations regarding them ; but there can be little 
doubt that, had the Poles in 1772 been united, unanimous, 
and patriotic, instead of contending with each other for a 
worthless nominal domination, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they might to-day have occupied an honourable 
rank among the nations of the world, instead of being ex- 
punged like a political blot from the map of Europe. It is 
said, however, by those who read the heavens, that a crim- 
som sunsent ushers in a glorious morning:—may it be so 
with Poland! Her day weut down, indeed, in bloodshed, 
but may her dawning, which, thank heaven, seems fast ap- 
proaching, serve to glad the expectant world with bright- 
ness! Ithas been of late a frequent, and, in genernl, an un- 
satisfactory inquiry, to ask what has given cause to the spirit 
of political regeneration, which we see so universally pre- 
vailing at the present day. 

It is vain to refer it to local causes, or to casual accidents; 
it is in vain to attribute it to an ordinance or tax: these are 
but the linstocks, the matches that have kindled it into ofe 
resistless blaze, the long-prepared trains of revolution and 
reform. It is EDUCATION, it is ENLIGHTENMENT, that has pre- 
pared the way; the minds of men have caught a flash from 
the lustre of intellect, and, like faithful mirrors, they have re- 
flected it far into the dark recesses of tyranny and oppresion, 
exhibiting the secret machinery of despotism, and pouring a 
flood of intolerable light on the dark and hidden springs of 
corruption and misrule. (Cheers.) Nor is this any ‘fRtovel 
manifestation in the constitution of human nature, for as sure- 
ly as there are no grievances under which a subject labours 
that shall not at some period be remedied by the application 
of proper means, so surely is there no instance on record on 
which nation=l wrongs have been relieved, in which men’s 
minds, and not their passions, have not been the latent 
movers. 

This is a fact which requires but little demonstration ; for 
if you will compare the various revolutions which have oc- 
curred even in your own recollection throughout the world, 
and which have proved permanent and efficient in their re- 
sults, with those which have been temporary in their dura- 
tion, and futile in their effects, the fact will at once be appar- 
ent. Contrast the revolt of Portugal or Piedmont, of Spain 
or of Naples, with that of America or Columbia, or even 
with that of Greece, and the inference will be self-evident. 
It is folly, for instance, to suppose that the American revolu- 
tion was the result of a stamp act, or 1 paltry duty upon teas; 
could causes so trifling and so local as these unite, in one 
short month, a whole continent in arms? The idea isabsurd, 
the American revolution was the result of a century of pro- 
gressive intelligence, of long years of impatience and suffer- 
ing, and feverish remonstrance. 

So early as 1688, the inhabitants of New-York agitated 
the important question—whether the right of representation 
existed in the people, or was a privilege to be conferred by 
the Crown; and whether the Colonies ought not to have a 
share in the framing of those laws by which they were to be 
governed, and in the imposition of those taxes which they 
were topay. Foracentury from this period the Colonies 
availed themselves of every opportunity to urge the frequen- 
cy of elections for their local assemblies, and to demand that 
a fixed revenue should be imposed on every State, according 
to its ability, instead of an arbitrary and variable taxation. 
They were these remonstrances that in 1743 obtained the 
American Septennial Act, which was then considered a favour 
and a concession, but whose repeal was one of the prelimina- 
ries of peace proposed by the revolted Colonies in 1775. On 
all other constitutional points the progress of opinion in 
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America was equally steady and determined; the right of 
England to tax the Colonies, the enforcement of which final- 
ly led to their disruption from the mother country, was deni- 
ed by the Assembly of Plymouth county in 1636: this deni- 
al was repeated by Maryland in 1653, by Rhode-Island in 
1663, by Massachusetts in 1692; and remonstrances of a 
similar nature continued to be reiterated down to the bursting 
of the fatal insurrection. 

That revolution was, in fact, no hasty event, no unmatur- 
ed, uncalculated project of impassioned agitators ; it was the 
cool, deliberate act of convinced, enlightened, and determined 
men—and this its glorious and triumphant issue has sufli- 
ciently attested. Revolutions, Sir, are not the work of a 
day, or the produce of even years of successful agitation : 
they are the result of a process in men’s minds as regular 
and progressive as any operation in physics—nor is suffering 
alone, without reflection and enlightenment, sufficint to 
achieve them. Of this we see a living example in the in- 
stance of the modern Greeks. For nearly 2,000 years this 
unhappy people were groaning under all the evils of destitu- 
tion and tyranny ; but they bore their sufferings in patience 
and submission, and almost without a murmur. ‘l'owards 
the close of the 15th century, when the Turks had become 
masters of their country, their degradation and misery was in- 
creased to a pitch at which even credulity pauses, and yet 
still all was apathy, calmness, and subjection—and why? 
Because the people were uneducated, ignorant, and un- 
enlightened: but mark the contrast—about the year 1730, 
the first active seminaries and institutions for public instruc- 
tion were established in Athens and the Morea, and in less 
than forty years from that auspicious era all Greece was in 
arms for liberty. (Cheers.) : 

‘Her first efforts were unavailing, but still the thirst for 
freedom was not annihilated; a second attempt was made, at 
a later period, to cast off the yoke, but with no better success. 
She paused, but it was to recruit her strength, not to sink un- 
der _— Education, in the interim, made rapid strides— 
every shepherd was taught to read the history of his fathers 
—every peasant became a patriot, and the flame of freedom 
was fanned in secret, till it burst forth again beneath our own 
eyes, resistless and successful—and Greece, enlightened, 
educated, and intelligent, shook off by one determined and 
unwearied struggle, the chains which she had borne through 
twenty centuries of unbroken servitude. But were I to point 
out to you an instance of a revolution, premature in its occur- 
rence, and produced not by the wish or intelligence of the na- 
tion, but by the act of individuals, and the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, and which consequently came fraught with 
curses instead of being pregnant with blessings, I should 
name our own reVolution of 1688. I say our “own” for I 
_. of that event as it regards Ireland. It has been long 

custom of adverting to that momentous occurrence, to 
designate it the “glorious revolution of 1688.’” Now, how- 
ever applicable that term may be to its effect upon England 
and Englishmen, it is one which every a should 
blush to utter. 

If that revolution served to establish English liberty, it 
served likewise to rivet Irish chains—it was a revolution-to 
England, but it was a second conquest to devoted Ireland. 
Nor did she, even in her discomfiture, meet with that milita- 
ry justice which exists in ordinary warfare—for the stipula- 
tions of war were no sooner ratified than they were broken, 
with the first restoration of tranquility. Need I ask you, Sir, 
in the illustration of this who were the parties, by whom the 
treaty of Limerick was infringed? They were the English 
revolutionists. I know this is a contested point, and I know 
that it has been inconclusively advanced upon a late occa- 
sion; but one fact at least, with regard to that celebrated 
treaty, is incontrovertible—that treaty was concluded in 
1691, and it was not till six years afterwards, that the statute 
of William III. gave validity to those portions which had re- 
ference merely to civil matters—the immunities of the insur- 





gents from forfeiture and outlawry; whilst those which re- 
garded the religious liberties of the Catholics never received 
any legislative ratification, however they may have been out- 
raged and infringed on. But, leaving aside this trite and un- 
satisfactory question, there are, unfortunately, too many facts 
to illustrate the evil consequences of this tyrannous revolu- 
tion. It was by the agents of that revolution that a Bill was 
passed in 1691, enforcing the Act of Elizabeth, by which 
Rowan Catholic members of the Irish Parliament previous to 
taking their seats were compelled to take the oaths of Allegi- 
ance and Supremacy! It was by the agents of that revolu- 
tion, that the works of the patriot Mylyneux were burnt by 
the common hangman, because he dared to assert the right of 
his countrymen to free and independent legislatures. (Cheers 
and hear, hear.) ‘They were the agents of that glorious revo- 
lution who dared, in 1692, to impose arbitrary taxes on this 
country without the concurrence of her Parliement. And it 
was an act of those glorious revolutionists, that when a bill 
of rights, similar to that procured for England, was prepared 
by the Irish Parliament, restricting the royal prerogative, se- 
curing the freedom of election, and ensuring the privilege of 
Parliament; when it was forwarded for British sanction it 
was retained by that revolutionary legislature, and never re- 
turned to its framers. And this is the revolution which we 
see our Irish journals, from day to day, designating ‘‘glorious 
and transcendent !”—shame—shame, on such sycophancy 
and heartlessness! ‘The very men who effected that revolu- 
tion in England, were the same who defiled the English 
statute book with those atrocious enactments against Irish- 
men, which rendered our unfortunate country the scora and 
the pity of Christendom—not content with robbing the Ro- 
man Catholic of his privilege as a legislator, they deprived 
him of his franchise as a freeman—and even dared to avow 
that an appeal from an Irish Court of Justice lay not to her 
own Peerage, but to a British House of Lords. Can any 
thing more plainly speak the feelings of that revolutionary 
a than the fact that, in 1690, an English member 

ad the audacity to present in the House of Commons, a pe- 
tition from two insignificant villages on the coast of Kent and 
Suffolk, praying that Irishmen should be prevented from fish- 
ing herrings in the bays of Waterford and Wexford, from the 
injury which their participation in this branch of commerce 
inflicted on the fishermen of Folkstone and Aldorough ! 
(Hear.) Remember, too, our woollen manufacture, and the 
sacrifice we were compelled to make of that to these glorious 
revolutionists. No, no, Sir; however England may boast of 
her “glorious” revolution, let it never be named by an Irish- 
man without detestation and disgust. ‘The present agitated 
situation of Europe is one of the most intelligible illustrations 
of an adage that is more frequently uttered than understood 
by the crowd, that KNowLEDGE Is PoweR. ‘The early history 
of mankind will show us, that when the world was steeped 
in ignorance, the few who possessed intelligence could direct 
the unenlightened many; and such was the origin of all abso- 
lute governments, of despotism and monarchy. As knowledge 
advanced we can gradually mark the decline of kingly in- 
fluence and royal power; it dwindled from a preponderance to 
an equilibrium, and now when the intelligence of the mass 
has at — exceeded that of their rulers, the fabric of 
royalty is disappearing, the occupation of governors is gone, 
and men are commencing to govern themselves. Such is the 
grand secret of all democratical revolutions, such is the theory 
of a process which has been long in silent but restless pro- 
gress, and before which the institutions of barbarism must 
gradually, but inevitably, fade and disappear. Look around 
you, Sir, and mark whether my words be not correct. Look 


to Naples and Piedmont, and Spain and Portugal, and France _ 


and Belgium, and Poland and Russia, and Switzerland, and 
tell me is there any other cause than the vast outspreading of 
intelligence, which is heaving like an earthquake, and over- 
throwing the ancient temples of despotism. It is knowledge, 
which, passing like the Angel of the Lord over the camp of 
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O'Connell's Letter to the operative Tailors of Cork.—To Bishop Doyle 


the Assyrians, and each morning, as it dawns, finds his “*migh- 
ty men of valour, and his leaders, and his captains fallen.” 
The millenium of liberty is commencing, and soon may its 
brilliant reign extend around the universe. 


Shine, shine for ever, glorious flame, 
Divinest gift of God to men ; 
From Greece thy early splendour came-- 
To Greece its ray returns again. 
Take, freedom, take thy radiant round— 
When dim’d revive, when lost, return— 
*Til not a shrine on earth be found; 
On which thy glory shall not burn. 


(Tremendous Cheering) 





LETTER FROM DANIEL O’CONELL, ESQ. 


From the Cork Chronicle. 


The Chairman of the repeal meeting, held by the ope- 
rative tailors of this city, informs us that he received the 
following communication (unsolicited) from Mr. O’Con- 
nell. There was scarcely occasion for the member for 
Waterford to say that he never did, and never will throw 
the question of repeal overboard:— 


London, March 22, 1831. 


Str—lI saw with great pleasure the letter of the 7th of the 
month, which you addressed to Mr. Callaghan, one of the 
members for Cork city, in reply to his letter of the 2d inst. 

You are quite right in two things—the first and most im- 
portant is, that even if I were to declare against the repeal of 
the Union, there are (thanks be to God for it) millions of 
Irishmen who would not submit to my dictation, or that of 
any man, but who would, in despite of every effort of mine 
to the contrary, continue to seek for a restoration of that do- 
mestic legislature to Ireland, which they properly deem es- 
sential to her prosperty. 

The second is—that, as you justly thought, the assertion of 
Mr. Callaghan, that I had “thrown the question overboard,” 
was a complete misrepresentation of what I said—and in itself 
a most unfounded calumny upon me. Yes, you may indeed 
well believe it. I never did, never will throw that question 
overboard—and this declaration is quite consitent with the 
conviction, that there are also other measures essentially use- 
ful to public liberty in general, and to Ireland in particular, to 
which I can also devote my earnest, zealous, and enthusiastic 
exertions, without, however, losing sight of the vital question 
of the Repeal. Such, for example, is the measure of Parlia- 
mentary Peform, a measure within our grasp, if the people of 
England and Ireland be but true to themselves, and use with 
energy and perseverance the legal and constitutional means 
within their reach. It is not to be expecced that the House of 
Commons, composed of such a number of borough-mongers, 
will yield up lucrative abuses, without some external pres- 
sure from the manifestation, in all legal ways, of public 
opinion, ‘The division on this subject will take place this 
night-and although I am told by persons possesing nore infor- 
mation than I do, that there will de a majority in favoue of 
the second reading of the bill, yet, I confess, I am not myself 
saugwine as to any such result, and I rather apprehend a de- 
feat. Should that be the case, a dissolution of Parliament 
will immediately follow, and then I trust that you will will 
rally round the frends of civil and religious liberty, and, at all 
events, not return again to Parliament one enemy to reform. 

I beg of you to accept my best thanks for your excellent 
sentiments and animated and admirable judgment of public 
men and publi grievances, and to believe that I am sir, your 
faithful servant, ? 


DANIEL O'CONNELL. 
Mr. Edward Lane, Chairman of operative Tailors, Cork. 
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To the Right Revd. Doctor Doyle, Catholic Bishop af Kildare 
and Leighin. 
London 29th March, 1831. 

My Lorp—You have convinced me—your pamplet on the ne~ 
cessity of making a ‘egal provision for the destitute Irish poor, 
has completely convinced me. The candour and distinctness 
with which you state the argumeuts against that provision—and 
the clear and saisfactory manner in which you have answered 
and refuted those arguments, have quite overpowered my ob- 
jections, and rendered me an unwilling, but not the less sincere 
convert to your opinions. I candidly acknowledge that you have 
done more—you have alarmed me least in the indulgenee of my 
own selfishness as a land-owner, I should continue to be the op, 
ponent of him who would feed the hungry, and enable the na- 
ked to clothe themselves. 





My Lord I am much pressed in point of time, but I feel it im. 
perative on me to announce this my conviction, with a view to 
endeavor to render it useful. I am not an admirer of that spe~ 
cies of conviction which contents itself with mere mental gratifi- 
cation. You will not be surprised that I dot estimate too highly 
the value of “faith without works,” and you wiil therefore be 


| prepared to find me ready to endeavor to realize that which I be- 


lieve to be salutary to the people—the poor people ofIreland. 

The scenes which you have actually witnessed—the misery 
which you have actually beheld—the woe which you have actually 
wept over—the famishing children—the starving parent—the 
perishing youth—the young blood running cold, chilled by pen- 
ury—the aged sinking into the grave under the pressure of hun- 
ger——avaricious cruelty thinning the folds of their population— 
and starvation filling the churchyards with emaciated vietims. 
I cannot my lord endure to look at the picture you have drawn 
from the life, and strewed with real dead. I will not bear it with 
out least a struggle—and now I offer myself—all that I have of 
energy and perseverance,—to the cause which you support and 
ornament, the cause ofthe poor—the destitute—the famishing— 
the cause ofthe unjustly afflicted man—the cause—am I at lib- 
erty to say it without profaneness—the cause of Gop. 

Let us see, my lord, what is tobe done. We must proceed 
cautiously and deliberately, it is true, but we must proceed inces- 
santly, vigorously, perseveringly. There is no time to be lost, 
I was lowg of opinion, that the repeal of the union, giving as it 
would, AND YET WILL Give—to Ireland the protection ofa domes- 
tie legislature, and, necessarily, resident proprietary, would su” 
persede the necessity of any legal or compuisory provision for 
the Irish poor. But the Irish aristocracy have, in such compar- 
ative numbers, arranged themselves round the stifling policy of 
Lord Anglesey’s government, that they neccessarily retard that 
which ultimately, they cannot prevent. Inthe mean time the 
people are perishing; woe, want, and corroding misery are daily 
extending. The cry for relief is urgent and incessant, and wo 
cannot wait until the heartless shall be put down by popular sen- 
timent, and overcome by the slow, although ceriain march, of 
constitutional exertion. 

We must come forward at once. The people must be fed.— 
The tithes do certainly afford a great and natural resource, or 
rather a crown rent. As a nationa! commutation of tithes, less: 
much less, that the tent of the fair rent roll will be abundantly 
sufficient; in fact the one half of the actual weight of the tithes. 
Next the estate of absentees should beara double proportion of 
this crown rent, or land tax. Indeed a treble proportion would 
be but strict justice. Let me be asked how we could thus effect- 
ually raise this treble land tax on the estate of absentees. lans- 
wer, by referring to the facility with which the double land tax 
was raised, for more than a century, on the estates of English 





Catholies. 
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With a good heart, a stout determination, and an unflinching 
perseverance, any thing, every thing that is useful and just can 
be done. There is but one real enemy of this work of benev- 
olence and Christian charity; it is the man that has the pusillan- | 
imity to despair, or the inanity to content himself with barren | 
wishes without exertion. ?; 

Before the week closes I intend to be in Dublin, and immedi- | 
ately to commence operations to bring into practical effect your | 
benevolent views, Temporary palliatives will be casily procured , 
when the permanent relief is in actual progress of attainment.— 
Let us commence however as speedily as possible. 

It is quite true that we must proceed most cautiously. We 
must avoid the horrid evils which the English plan of poor laws 
has produced—the frightful demorilazation—the heartles obdu- 
racy—the ruthless carelessness, engendered by the English sys- 
tem, must be all avoided. Prudence, caution, care, foresight, 
will all be wanting. But he who makes the worldly wise perish 
in their own foolishness, and out of the lips of babes and suck- 
lingscan produce wisdom, and right counsel, may perhaps aid 
our efforts for the permanent good of a faithful, though long suf- 
fering people. 

I could expatiate on the necessity of a prompt exertion, but 
it is indeed obvious, I believe. I really believe, that Lord Anglesey | 
means well. I give him credit for good motives. 1 give him 
unaffectedly, that credit, though great personal vanity, working 
in a mind of small power, necessarily obscures his views; but 
conceding purity of motive, I am bound to say, that my thorough 
and sincere conviction is, that since days of the ill fated Straet- 
ford, there never existed a single governor of Ireland, whose 
policy was so unequivocally calculated, without his knowing it, 
to effectuate permanent mischief to Ireland. It must be so al- 
ways with those who refuse to allow the public sentiment a 
voice, and universally imagine, that when they stiflle the words 
of complaint, they extinguish the causes of irritation and suffer- 
ing, or diminish the anxiety for redress. 

The ill-stained Wentworth was a man of, I believe pure inten. 
tions—he was ruled by his English feelings of superiority over 
the Irish people, and by his notions of the efficacy of power to 
control national will, Even the degraded Polignac may have de- 
luded himself into a notion that he was working for the real 
good of France. Turning away from these delusions, tet us con- 
template the sad state of Ireland. The fragments of fe old 
party of intolerants, sore afler the recent victory gained over 
them by liberality and justice, are ready instruments in the hands 
of even an unskilful governor. They have supplied materials 
to oppose a temporary but delusive resistance to the national 
will. During the continued struggle, the people are scarcely 
heard crying for bread, and there is none to break it to them.— 
Let us, my lord attend to their cry, and while we pursue, as rea- 
son and conviction may dictate, our respective views of other 
measures for national relief, let us combine as well as we can, 
good men of every party, sect, and persuasion, to afford relief to 
the aged, the sick, the destitute, and the famishing. 

The Irish aristocracy, and a poor aristocracy they are—have 
opposed the popular demand fur domestic legislation. ‘They 
have opposed that measure, which above all others, would be cal- 
culated to afford profitable employment to the poor. Let us see 
what we can substitute for it. Let us now press forward that 
substitute, backed as it will be, by the craving demands of fam- 

: iNli 

The British legislature is quite prepared to give us a poor law. 
I do not know any one subject which would be half so popular 
in the British House of Commons, as a poor law for Ireland.— 
We have only to ask for it, and we arecertain of obtaining it.— 








But let us not ask for it until we haveso matured our plan thet! 


we may not introduce evil in the place of doing good, or aggra- 
vate, part ofthat misery, which it ought to be our sole object to 


| relieve. 


I am decidedly against investing our justices of the peace with 
additional power. I am against any aristocratic combination of 
special vestrylaws. ButI have runon longer than I intended. My 
leading objects were to thank you for that pamphlet, which had 
worked my complete conversion ; and to offer you my active and 

ersevering exertion to carry into effect your plan of relief for 
the persons in the world who require it most. 

I have the honor to be, with lively gratitude and profound re- 
sect, your most obedient and humble servant, 

DANIEL O'CONNELL. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 
Lonpon, 26th March, 1831. 

Fellow Countrymen—I take the liberty of calling your partie- 
ular attention to the state of Irish affairsin Parliamunt, Labor- 
ing as the press of Ireland is, under the multiplied prosecutions 
instituted against it by Lord Anglesey’s govenment, it cannot at- 
tend to your interests with the determination and vigor, which 
the present most important crisis seems to require, or if it do so, 
it incurs a responsibility which might be shrunk from, by men 
possessed even ofthe firmness and patriotism, which belongs to 
the honest and brave men, who conduct the patriotic portion of 
the Irish press. 

Let me in sorrow and in sadness, remark the striking contrast 
which exists during this Auglesey administration, between the 
base and recreant part of the press in Ireland, and the portion of 
it devoted to the rights and liberties of the people. The for- 
mer, encouraged, flattered, fed and rewarded—the other assailed, 
prosecuted, and sometimes even persecuted. Just keep these 
things in your minds—they are good to be reccollected—“glis- 
sante adulatione” ofthe selfish, the biggotted, and the tyranni- 
cal. 

But my present object, is to call your attention to three bills 
relating to Ireland which are before Parliament. 

The first is the new vestry bill. 

The second is the new subletting bill. 

The third is the reform of Parliament bill- 

I am desirous of expressing my sentiments to ycu on thesh 
subjects, thus, because you cannot collect those sentiments wite 
any thing like accuracy from the English papers. 

Not thatI have reason to complain of the London press thts 
session, in point of reporting—I get my fair and due space of 
publication, in common with other members who have no high- 
er pretensions. But the reports are necessarily mere abstracts 
of what occurs in the house generally. The best reports of the 
topics I use, are to be found in the Times—the next best the 
Morning Herald. They are however to a certain extent, (even 
the very best of them) inaccurate. 

There is oue source of inacuracy which I wish to point out 
particularly. It is, indeed the reason why I notice this matter at 
all. Itis this— whenever I speak of the “connexion” between 
England and Ireland, I am reported to speak of the “Union.”— 
There cannot be two things more completely distinct than the 
“connexion” with Great Britain, and the “Union” with Great 
Britain. The former I respect and «ling to with ardor and un- 
alterable attachment—the latter you well know, I have ever re 
probated and condemned. I have considered the Union as the 
bane and degradation of Ireland, and I still consider it so—and 
I condemn the Union only the more, becanse I know that noth- 
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ing ean endanger the connextion between the two nations, ex- | 


cept the Union in its present form. 


These observations will account for any apparent dereliction of 
my stepdfast principles of Anti-Unionism which may be attri- 
buted¢o me from the recent reports. Inow proceed to the three 
acts. 

The vestry bill is the first. 

This bill has been brought into the House of Commons by Mr. 
Stanley. It purports to be an amendment of the former acts, 
and xo it is in particulars of little, very little comparative import- 
ance. But in other respects it is a considerable and cruel aggra- 


vation ofthe oppression whieh Catholics suffer under the present 
statute. 


In the first place, this bill recognizes, sanctions, and acts 
upon the odious and almost insufferable principle, that the pro- 
testant dissenters of every class and the Catholics, are to be taxed 
to build, repair, construct, and beautify all the churches and all 
the chapels of ease of the Protestants of the establishment. This 
is a principle which must be abandoned, or nothing will be done 
for the country. It is indeed, too bad, that the the poorest people 
in the world, of one religion, should be taxed, cessed, and fleeced 
to build and repairchurches and cl:apels for the richest but least 
populous establishment in the world. 

In the second place, the new bill recognizes, sanctions and 
acts upon the unjust as well as unconstitutional principle oftax- 
ation, without representation—that principle whichlost Ame- 
rica to Great Britain. This bill allows the few Protestants in any 
Parish, perhaps ten, twenty, or thirty miles off, to dip their hands 
in the pocketsof the remote or neighbouring, but always unof- 
fending and unprotected Catholics. 


In the third place, thisnew bill introduces a new aggravation, 
of the oppressive principles which I have thus developed. It 
actually adds insult to the most palpable injury. Under the 
present system, the Catholics, although they could not vote in 
the special vestries, conld at least protect their properties by 
the force of remonstrance, entreaty and argument. They had 
the advantage also of kuowing their friends amongst the Pro- 
testant voters from their enemies. There was sume moral pro- 
tection, though no legal protectionin all this. Well, out comes 
this new bill, fostered and full fledged, by the friendly, oh! most 
friendly Irish administration--it takes away this miserable con 
solation—and it actually turns the Catholics out of the special ves- 
tries, and leaves the Protestants free from the annoyance of 
remonstrance, argument, or even inspection. 

What think you of that, people ofIreland! Catholics, Presbyte- 
rians, Seceders, Calvinists, Independents, Quakers, what think 
you of such a bill’ 

The men who introduce measures of such a description as this, 
may be surrounded by flatterers, and steeped to the lips in adu- 
lation. They may canvass for flattery, and flatter themselves 
when every other resource fails; but alas! for poor Ireland, which 
is under their management, and double woe on the heartless readi- 
ness which exists to cheer on every exhibition of power, when 
exercised over my wretched native land—but patience is our du- 
ty. 

The people of Ireland may rely on it that I will divide the 
house ou the principle as well as on the details of this insulting 
“amendment.” 

The second evil is the new subletting act, and I heartily re- 
joice that it isin my power to bestow some, and not inconsiderable 
commendation on this measure. 

The first section totally repeals the abominable subletting act. 
So far so good. Why not stop theret Why not be content 
with listening to the tears, the prayers, the entreaties of the poor 
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people of Ireland? Why mix up any of the old poison with a 
measure of healing utility! Why not? But need I ask such @ 
question? Or, if Task it, have I not my answer in looking at 
vanity which is blind, arrogance which is insulting, and here and 
there individuals who would perhaps envy Polignac, all but his 
failure! Ifsuch individuals there be, let them console themselves 
with knowing that this bill does not terminate with repealing the 
old subletting act. 

No, it goes ou and institutes anew subletting act. One cer- 
tainly of less injustice, and one totally free from any imputation 
of the crime of retrospective effect. 

This new subletting act is therefore free from any direct in- 
justice. It is honest but it is harsh and unnecessary. It is a 
boon as far as it goes, but it is ungracious. It is also foolish— 
very foolish indeed, in the goverment, to gratify the aristocracy 
by any such enactment; but let us be grateful to that government 
for annihilating the unjust principle of the former bill. 

There is one ludicrous portion of the new subletting act which 
must not pass unnoticed; it is this: after absolutely repealing the 
old act in the first section, it takes up in the last section the dead 
act, and revives it, and makes it perpetual as to all leases exe- 
cuted between June, 1826, and the passing of the new act, thus 
having a'species of “pinch of time,” as to which the old subletting 
act with all its horrors, is to be immortal. This, I suppose, is 
done lest the people of Ireland, who are of a most forgiving, kind- 
ly and oblivious disposition, should forget the horrors of the old 
act altogether. 

I will endeavour, all that one individual can, to confine the 
new act to the repeal of the old. 

I now ask those who are so clamorous about preserving the 
legislative union, these two questions : 

First--Why, if the two coutries be united in effect, there should 
be one law between landlord and tenant in England, and another 
law hetween landlord and tenant in Ireland, and the Irish law 
much more favourable to the landlord, and much more oppressive 
on the tenant than the English law? Answer me that. 

Secondly—W hy, if there really be an union, there should be one 
law for building Protestant churches in England where the peo- 
ple are principally protestants and frequent and use the churches, 
and another law for building protestant churchesin Ireland,where 
the people are principally Catholics, and never see any part of 
those churches except the outside! Why should catholic parish- 
ioners build, at their expense, protestant churches in Ireland, 
while protestant parishioners do not build, at their own ex- 
pense protestant churches in England! I want an answer to 
that. 

This letter has so grown on me, that I have not space or time 
to detail the other and the greatest measure of the three, the re- 
form bill. 

I postpone, until the next post, my commentary on the reform 
bill. ButI must here congratulate the people of [reland, protes- 
tants and catholics, on its introduction. _ I joyfully anticipate its 
passing intoa law. It will bea great boon, a national benefit of 
mighty and paramount advantage. 

We owe gratitude, support and admiration, to those who in- 
troduced it. There are many and many details in which it is de- 
fective, but in principle and spirit it is a majestic measure of 
amelioration, and should be hailed with joy by every lover ofthe 
liberty, peace and prosperity of mankind. 

I intend, in my next letter, to point out its great advantages, 
and at the same time detail its deffects, that the one may be se- 
cured and the latter obviated. 


I have the honour to be, felow-countrymen, your devoted 
and ever faithful servant, , 
DANIEL O'CONNELL. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lonpon, April 27th. 

Melancholy death of Lord and Lady Walsingham.—Yes- 
terday morning, at half past two o’clock, the inhabitants and 
neighbourhood of Harley-street, Portland-place, were thrown 
into the utmost confusion and alarm, by a volume of fire sud- 
denly bursting forth from the front second floor windows of 
the extensive mansion of Lord Walsingham, No. 55, Harley- 
street. The Police on duty immediately alarmed the inhab- 
itants, and information of the fire was communicated to the 
Police Station-house. ‘The flames, in less than five minutes, 
raged in the most violent manner, and the whole of the back 
and front part of the second floor and attics were in one 
blaze ; and it was with the utmost difficulty the servants 
could in any manner escape. One of the domestics ran to 
his Lordship’s dressing room to endeavour to save him, his 
Lordship being unfortunately a cripple, and totally unable to 
assist himself, from having been dreadfully wounded, when 
with General De Grey, on the Continent; but the flames raged 
with such violence that he was compelled to instantly desist 
from attempting to preserve the unfortunate nobleman, and it 
is with deep regret we have to state that not any tidings have 
been heard of him since. 

The fire originated in his Lordship’s dressing room, where 
he was particularly partial to sitting up to read. We have 
now to state the dreadful accident which has befallen the un- 
fortunate nobleman’s lady; from the rapidity of the devour- 
ing element there was no alternative left but for her to leap 
out of her bedroom window on to the leads which were over 
the kitchen, a very considerable height; in so doing we are 
sorry to state that her Ladyship has by her fall vows te both 
her thighs, both her legs, and fractured her skull in a most 
dreadful manner, large quantities of blood remaining on the 
leads from the unfortunate sufferer. She was, by the assist- 
ance of some of her domestics, put into the bed of the coach- 
man over the stables, in Harley-Mews, and surgical assist- 
ance was with all possible speed procured, but not the slight- 
est hope can possibly be entertained for her recovery ; in 
short, a speedy end to her dreadful sufferings must be a great 
relief to her friends. 

The fire was extinguished about six o’clock. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


A correspondent has informed us that Lady Walsingham 
died in a very short time after the accident. Lord Walsing- 
ham was 54 years ofage. We believe there are no children. 

The remains of Lord Walsingham have been found literal- 
ly burnt.to a cinder. An inquest was held on the body yes- 
terday. Verdicts. That the death of the deceased was 
caused accidentally and by misfortune. 

Lady Walsingham was a Miss Gosling before she was 
married to his Lordship, and was the sister of Lord Boston. 
Her ladyship bore a most excellent character for amiability. 
Archdeacon De Grey, the brother-in-law of the deceased, is 
now Lord Walsingham. 





LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS FOR MAY. 





FemaLe Dress —Pelisse of rose colored satin, richly trim- 
med down the front of the skirt with a garniture a la tulippe, 
gradually becoming smaller towards the top. The body is 
made plain, and finished with a cape ala louise. Sleeve di- 
vided into three parts at the top, which are united by rounded 
leaflets interlacing each other. The lower sleeve is made 
close to the arm, and cut so as to fall over in two points at 


the elbow.—Royal Lady’s Magazi 
EvENING me seta g Milan, pou colored gaza clemen- 
tine satin to correspond; the corsage cut low, draped in slight 


Miscellaneous Scraps—English Actors. 





folds, and crossing onthe bosom. A narrow blonde de cam- 





bray tucker stands up round the bust. Beret sleeve, with 
blonde mancherons of the whig form. The shirt is trimmed 
with gauze ribbons to correspond with the dress; the ribbons 
disposed in waves, intermixed with noeuds; a bouquet of 
violet placed in each noeud. A braid of hair, entwined with 
pearls, is brought round the head. The hind hair is arranged 
on the summit of the head in bows; the bows crossed by a 
band of white ribbon, which connects two bouquets of white, 
roses, the one placed on the left side in front, the other on 
the right towards the back of the head. Pearl necklace, gold 
bracelets, with pearl clasps—La Belle 2ssemblee. 

Bat Dress.—Evening dress of jonquil-coloured aerophane 
crape, over a white satin slip. The dress made full, and 
trimmed at the bottom with scroll trimming, mixed with stars 
and ends of sapphire-blue. satin ribbon. The body plaited, 
and laced on each side with a rich cordon of silk, and finish- 
ed at the bust with a bias cut fulling, edged with blue satin, 
braced over the shoulders, and ornamented with stars of rib- 
bon. The sleeves are cut a la couronne, and trimmed with 
ribbon.— Royal Lady’s Magazine. 





ENGLISH ACTORS. 
( Translated for the Irish Shield.) 


A work has recently appeared in Paris, entitled~ 
“The Journal of an officer A the Imperial Guard, kept 
during his imprisonment in England, in the years 1804~ 
5.” For this most interesting work we are indebted to 
a literary French Gentleman of this city.] 

The Theatres of London are large but without archi- 
tective elegance. In the two principal ones, Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, numerous audiences assemble 
every night to offer homage to the favorite dramatic 
Bard of England—Shakspeare. I shall offer no criti- 
cisms on the merits of a Poet whom the English in the 
glow of national pride, raise above our Racine and Cor- 
neille as some of the ablest philologists in both countries 
have written tomes on the subject without convincing 
the doubts or removing the prejudices that the taste and 
partiality of each country entertain on the relative ge- 
nius of the rival dramatists. 

Since the fortune of war has placed me here I have 
seen all the great English performers with some of 
whose personations I have been much pleased, particu- 
larly in fierce declamatory scenes, where physical force 
supersceded the efforts of intellect. They are some- 
times picturesque and impressive, especially in those des- 
perate situations, when mortals, with reckless impiety, 
dare the vengeance of the Gods, scorn the decrees of 
Fate, and challenge heaven to contend with their fixed 
resolution. 

I must also award them the merit ef being peculiarly 
felicitous in counterfeiting those attitudes that they have 
to assume, when the utterance is, for a while wholly 
suspended by a violent delirium of passion, but after- 
wards burst the bounds of feeling and rushes in a tor- 
rent of rage from the fury of the heart. In violent 
heart-breaking scenes they certainly excel, for they 
carry animal spirit to the zenith of the passions, and 
storm thejgentler affections:with the whirlwind of a soul- 
shaking emotion. 

Their pictures of furious despair, of tremendous rage, 
of demoniac revenge, of rancorous hate, and overwhelm- 
ing jealousy, are inimitably drawn and vitally coloured. 
In we indeed recognize the. true, but horrifying 
visages, of living furies. The English actors are unri- 
valled in articulating that hollow ghostly language which 
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js peculiar to a man appalled and panic-struck by the 


contemplation of his own shadow. I must too in can- 
dour say, that they surpass our actors, in the forcible 
and vivid representation of those heart-piercing tones 
that express the agony that racks the soul under the 
torture of irresistible despair and relentless misfortune. 
But in delineating subdued sorrow, silent suffering, or 
hopeless love, they are not by any means siivenaial. I 
think they totally fail, and signally miscary in the pa- 
thetic expression of refined and affectionate sentiments, 
in the free and friendly chit chat, the soft and elegant 
communications of love and in the cordeal rapture of 
sympathy in which exalted friendship unbosoms it- 
self. Here I noticed the absence of intellect, and of 
those endearing accents by which kindred souls attract- 
ed by the magnetism of a congenial disposition, strive to 
make a reciprocal disclosure of their sentiments and se- 
cret feelings. Even to Cooke and Kemble, the great 
master-spirits of the English stage, the value of the re- 
quisites, which I have pointed out, are absolutely un- 
known. It is true they are highly impassioned, like all 
the actors of the English school, in their lofty tones of 
tragedy; but the gentle, soft, and soothing voice of pity 
they cannot breathe; for they want the emphasis of 
truth and nature. The most glowing and eloquent as- 
severations of love, of friendship, and of confidence, 
languish and expire upon their lips. 

With the distinguished exception of Mrs. Powell, an 
Irish lady of fine voice, graceful attitude, and charming 
attractions of face and figure, the actresses appear in 
this imstance, to have, as I think, absolutely renounced 
nature. In some scenes, their spiritless action, frigid 
manner, and fulsome affectation, border on an incredible 
contempt for the dictates of the graces. But a shade of 
this censure is not found attached to the brilliant acting 
of the graceful Mrs. Powell. 

This lady, who issued, I understand, from the bosom 
of Irish obscurity, is adorned by nature, with such per- 
fect requisites for the tender and terrible expressions, 
and possessed of all that maturity, which experience and 
cultivation shed over original genius, that eminently 
qualify her to give interest and effect to her favorite parts. 
No actress in the pathos of tradgedy, the enthusiasm 
of devoted love, the ferocity of inveterate revenge, can 
be ranked above her, except Mrs. Siddons. Her atten- 
tion to the “cunning of the scene”—her perfect know- 
ledge of the author’s meaning, and the exquisite sensibili- 
ty, even to agony, which she occasionally can manifest, 
are duly felt and decidedly appreciated, by applauding 
and delighted audiences. 


The tragic muse appears to have confided to her the 
reins both of the fierce and pathetic passions. Her ad- 
mirable elocution, and picturesque action, derive addi- 
tional charms, from the beauty of her face, and the ma- 
jesty of her person, which create a spell of pathy, 
and an interest in the auditor, that even the diabolical 
character of Lady Macbeth, when personated by her, 
cannot destroy or dissolve. : 


To name Mrs. Siddons, is to pronounce her eulogium. 
This sublime actress has reached a summit of perfection, 
in the art which perhaps no female ever attained. Her 
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her, it is impossible to speak of her, without feeling the 
influence of delight and respect, warming the mind, and 
enriching the language of encomium, with the colours of 
poetry. [Tbe continued.} 





IRISH ELECTIONS. 


All the liberal and patriotic English and Irish papers, 
concur in asserting that the result of the Lrish Elections 
will prove favourable to the popular cause of reform. 

We are however sorry tofind that Mr. Sheil has of- 
fered himself for the representation of our native county, 
(Louth) because we know, from letters of recent date 
from Dundalk, that he will not only be defeated by the 
coalition of the Fosters, the Jocelyns, and the M‘Clin- 
tocks, noted intolerants and anti-reformers, but that his 
canvass will divide the Roman Catholic interest, and 
thus exclude Mr. Bellew from that seat in parliament, 
which he would certainly otherwise occupy, and advan- 
tageously too for his country. We give no credit to the 
report, that Mr. O’Connell offered himself for the County 
of Clare,”"while his friends, O'Gorman Mahon, and Mr. 
Steele were Candidates, and worthy ones too for its re- 
presentation. The formidable stand which Mr. O’Gor- 
man Mahon made in support of Ireland, in the last par- 
liament, should not be forgotten by the freeholders of 
Clare. 





THE IRISH ADVOCATE. 

We have received the first number of a paper bearing this 
title, published by Mr. Joun M’Loveuiin of New York, 
which will, we omen, from the talent and patriotism displayed 
ia its cclamns, prove an acquisition to the cause of Ireland in 
America. If Mr..M‘Loughlin should be so fortunate as to pro- 
cure the literary aid of two or three of our countrymen, in that 
city, his paper must soon command distinguished popularity 
amongst Irishmen. We therefore hail the uppearanceof the 
Irish Advocate, as we shall that ofevery paper honestly de- 
voted to the cause of our country, and combatting in the ar- 
mour of Irish intellect, and impelled in its career, by the 
ardour of Irish feeling. 

Let, we say, none but Irishmen dare unfurl the literary 
banner of Erin; for we contend that the man whose bosom 
is not warmed by Irish feelings, passion, and prejudice, and 
whose mind has not been exalted and enlightened by an Irish 
education, is utterly, morally and physically incompetent to 
be sincere or efficient in the advocacy of Ireland. This as- 
sertion is proved by the fact that all the English historians 
who have written of Ireland, from Gerald Barry, down to the 
corrupt libeller, David Hume, have calumniated and misre- 
presented the Irish character, 

Who are the men that put on the mask of hypocrisy, and 
cover their poisoned scales with the slime of affectation, in 
New York, in order to fatten their venality, on the credulity 
of Irishmen? ‘The one is a Cidevant, sergeant of the ~~ 
army, who is just as enlightened and learned as Joseph - 
caster could make him, and the other lately a journeyman 
printer, of Boston, quite vulgar and illiterate, hailing for Cape 
Cod, to whom, we would in mercy, recommend the study 
of Webster’s spelling book. 

This wight, in his paper, the “ old countryman” has made 
an unprovoked, scurrilous, and vulgar attack on us, and for 
no other crime forsooth, but because we candidly asserted 
what we are ready to maintain against any man of talent, 
that,no editor except an Irishman could be efficient or sincere 
1 the byiagiaion of Ireland. But such an ignorant ribald as. , 
Pv Tt. | 





, J. Pickerine, is below our vengeance; 
poor reptile we would scorn to trample! His silly threate_. 
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312 Poetry—To Readers and Corespondents, &c. 


have as much effect on us as those of Don Quixotte had on 
the wind-mill. ‘To war effectually with us he must hire 
some literary scribe in Boston, to enter the lists. If we shall see 
the traces of an able and gentlemanly pen in the «Old Country- 
man,” we will then cheerfuly commence a literary warfare, 
without fearing the prowess of the proudest Boston champion 
that can be pitted against us.—But never let us war with mad 
imbecility, never let us soil our armour with the blood of a 
worm—never let us expose our laurels to the peltings of a 
literary scavenger. 

When we penned the article that has caused this foolish 
snail to protrude its horns, his paper was as faras the Poles 
from our thoughts. By way of ridicule, he talks of the ‘‘ire”’ 
of a certain scissors editor, whom he knows to be the gentlest 


- of men, and as tame, torpid, and obtuse as a Cape Cod oyster. 


His sensibility is always frost-bound. 


If we had copied any thing original from the old country- 
man,” we would have certainly given credit for it; but it 
was no more entitled to credit for the paragraphs which it 
cut out from English and Irish papers, than the Zruth Teller 
is for the letters of Mr. O’Uonnell. 


Why did not Mr. Pickering respect Irish feeling more than 
he did, when he copied from the infamous John Bull, in his 
paper of yesterday, a “ bull’? falsely imputed to Mr. Maurice 
O’Connell, by that hired traducer of Ireland ? 


So much for the ability and skill of English and Yankee 
editors tu cater for Irish intellect. 





ANACREONISTIC.—No. 1. 


Come fill up the bumper my boy, 
Anda chaplet of violets bring ; 
The blessings of life we'll enjoy, 
In the zenith oflife, in the Spring. 
*Tis a pilgrimage dreary to view, 
We can hallow the path if we may; 
And the very best thing we can do 
Is to live, boy, to live by the way. 


"Tis a lamp we should trim as it merits, 
To light us thro’ trouble and toil; 
The lamp will burn brighter with spirits 
Than ever it glowed with dull oil. 
Like a comet, our life may be brief, 
But it’s reign will be sparkling with joy, 
And "twill dazzle in glorious relief, 
So fill up the bumper my boy. 





—_—_—_ 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





7 We send a number of this impression of the Inisu Suretp to each 
of those gentlemen who have ordered it, but resolved to comply strictly 
with our terms ; we shall not send any more numbers until after we have 
received a reniittance. Gentlemen who have to apprize us of a change 
of their residence, should post-pay their letters, We are thankful to our 
friend in St. Louis Missouri, for his favour, as well as to Mr. Roser C, 
Armstronc of Baltimore. 

Bexrast is informed that if he will favour us with particulars of the 
life of the Rev. W. Porter who died a martyr of Irish liberty in 98, we 
shall pay as high a biographical tribute to the author of Billy Bluff, as 
our talents will allow. Perhaps he could furnish us with some facts con- 
nected with the life of the Rev. Mr. Gowdy of Gray abbey, who also fell 
a victim to liberty at that disastrous era. 

Several articles are left out of this impression for want of room. We 
have, at length, received from a friend in Dublin, ample maierials for 
the biography of the Rt. Honourable H. Grattan, which we will eom- 
menee in our next. 





B. P. BINNS, 


LUMBER, No. 79, Lawrence street, near Buttonwood, Spring 
Garden, grateful for the patronage he has received, is ready to 
attend to any repairs wanting inthe Hydrants, Water Closets, or Baths 
of those who favour him with their commands. 
= Charges moderate, and orders executed personally.—March 17, 





HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 





JOHN SHANNON 


Respectfully informs his friends and the public, that he has removed his 


dwelling to Schuylkill SIXTH STREET,#irst house below Chesnut, at , 


which place he will execute every description of Painting and Glazing, 
at the shortest notice. [@He still continues to keep the old stand open, 
at No. 168, South Fifth Street. June 3. 





JOB PRINTING. 
In Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, Brown, or other fancy colours, 


At No.3, Black Horse Alley, So. Second St. 


JOHN YOUNG 
Returns his sincere thanks to his friends and the public for the liberality 
they have shown to him, for the last ten years in Philadelphia, and in- 
forms them that he makes it a point to purchase every material of the 
latest fashion as soon as heara of, for the Printing of Cards, Hand-bills, 
Circulars, Receipts, Magistrates’ Blanks and every other description of 
Jobbing in the Printing line. He flatters himself that from nearly twenty 
years practical experience in Ireland prior to his arrival in America, he 
will be able to give satisfaction to thuse who may employ him 
ir His terms will be found on comparison, to be more moderate , 
than those of any other Printer in Philadelphia. 











EUGENE CUMMISKEY 


BRESPECFULLY informs his frends and the public, that he has re- 
moved his CATHOLIC BOOK STORE, to No. 130, south Sixth 
street, between Washington square and the Roman Catholic Orphan Asy- 
lum. 

i Challoner’s Meditations are ready for delivery. March 18, 1831. 





MILNER’S SUMMARY.—Eugene Cummiskey has now in 
press and will publish in a few days, “A summary of the serip- 
tures, by the Richt Revd. Dr. Milner.” 

The learned and pious author having designed this work as a 
Catholic school book, commentis unnecessary on the advantages 
of its general introduction into Catholic schools. 

N. B.—E. C. will sell the above work ata small advance on 
cost to encourage its circulation—say $4 50 per dozen, or 50 cts. 
per copy. may 27 


EMMETT’S SPEECH. 


H'S day is published by B. H. RAND, No. 36 South Sixth street, 
nett 2 ew and elegant edition of EMMETT’S SPEECH. The Vig- 
by e designed by Barralett and engraved by O. A. Lawson. The Writing 

Y Tiller, May 20th, 1831. 











WASHINGTON CITY. 


C. LEE, Attorney at Law, continues to practice in the Courts of the 
® disirict of Columbia, and also attends to business in the Courts of 
the adjacent counties of Virginia and Maryland. Notes, bonds, &c., sent 
to him for collection in the district and adjoining counties will be promptly 
attended to. ‘T’o be found at General Walter Jones’s Office, in Gadsby's 
Row, corner of 6th and C. Streets. 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1831. 





TERMS OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 


Four Dollars per annum—No paper will be sent to the country 
unless six months’ subscription is paid in advance. : 


0¢r~ The Publication Office of the In1su Surexp, is at No. 22, 
Srrawserry ALLEY—between Market and Chesnut Streets. . 





PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR BY JOHN YOUNG, b 
Ne. 8, Black Horse Alley, between Market and Chesnut Street, Philadelphie . 
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PHILADELPH 1A ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA. 

"THE Public: are respectfully informed by C. & A. OL- 
DRIDGE, that for certan reasons they have left No. 16, Frank- 
lin place, but still, as usual, their place of Manufactory, and 
Residence for the sale of their BALM OF COLUMBIA, DR. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S ELIXIR OF LIFE, & DR. COOPER’S 
PILLS, is at No,47, Prune Street, Philadelphia, where custom- 
and Retail, on liberal terms. But 
please to recollect the above articles are not sold any longer in 
Franklin Place. 

The Balm of Columbia’s virtues have been long established, 
and it is known to be the only article diseovered in the world 
which Hair on Bald places ; it will at any age pre- 
vent its deéline, and powerfully improves the growth.even in 
advanced age. Also it prevents the Hair from turning gray, 
makes it look bright and glossy, and in a few applications frees 
it from scurf, and causes it, if inclined to curl, to curl most beau- 
tifully. Itcures nervous head-aches. Its excellencies are cele- 
brated through this vast continent, the West and East ladies, 
China, &c. ; it also has found its way through various parts of 
Europe, partionlarly 1 in Great Britain and Ireland, Hamburg, 
Paris, écc., &c. _ Certificates of its efficacy may be seen at the 
above establishments, and at all those establishments who sell the 
Balmof Columbia. Price 50 cents, 75 ceuts, and $1 per bottle. 

THE REV. T. BARTHOLOMEW’S.(M. D) 
ELIXIR OF LIFE, 
For the Cure of Agues, and every kind of Fevers, 4 

When taken inwardly cures inflammation of the eyes; aud, 





though it may appear incredible, yet it absolutely has, and will | 


eure the foliowing complaints : 





Absccsses, Dyspepsia, Piles, inward end outw 
Bile, Fistula, Rheumatism, -” 
Hlood it cleanseth, Gravel aml Stee, Sour S'omach, 

Cures the Bloody Flux, Heart-Burn, Spitting of Blood always 
Cholera Morbus, Indigestion, cured, 

Consumptions, Inward Bleeding, Tetters of the worst kinds, 
Coughs, Inflammation cf the Lungs, | Vertig 

Croup, Inward Weaknes:, Ww benping Coughs, 
Diabetes, Liver Complaints, Worm: 

Dyropsy, Nervous Affeetion:, Yellow Jaundice, 
Dyeentery, Palpitations of the Heart, 








Yellow Fever it has cured in nineteen hours, so that the pa- 
tient could walk out the next day. 

Testimonials can be given to the.above cures. 
’ Price $1 per bottle. 

DR. COOPER’S WONDERFUL PILLS, 

Which cure Spasmodic A ffections, viz:—Cramps, Epileptic Fits, 
&e., &e. Price 50 cents per box. 

References can be given where perfect eures have been made 
by the pills. 

The above Pills may be had of those who sell Oldridge’s Balm 
of Columbia, and Dr. Bartholomew’s Elixir of Life. Feb. 1. 





STEREOGRAPH. 
lk. TANNER, No. = Dock Street, has constantly on hand, 
for sale wholesale, and retail, the following Stereograph Safety 
Bunks 
» Checks on all the Banks, bound to suit purchasers. 
Prewivery: tite do. as used in the Western Country, and by 
those who do business with merchants from that quarter. 


Just published a very elegant Bill of Exchange and Cashier's 
Drafts. 


. for Certificates of Stock, for money deposited, &c. é&c. 
and handsomely exec uted. 
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PATENT WATER-PROOF BOOTS 4! 
From that valuable Periodital, the Journal 

A covering for the feet ally intended ¢ to be seen 
beyond the chamber or my, that now adopted for street 
parade or travel ; and they whose eheeks we would,not that the, 
winds of heaven should visit too réughly, brave the extremes’ 


of cold and moisture, @nd offer themselves as willing victims to 
all the sufferings of the shivering ague, catarrh, and pains rheu- 


“matic: Thus we might continue the melancholy list ofdiseases, 


at best 
lessness of yo 
age, are voluntat 
esson of every 








ad alarming, often fatal, to which the heed- 
pride of manhood, or the avarice of old 
corel exposed, by a neglect of one 


rience.= 
oa P. G. NAGLE. 


Patent Water-Proof Boot and Sussaaaler, No. 35, Seath 
Third, near Congress Hall. , 





A. & E, MULLEN, 
WHOLESALE TOBACCO DEALERS, 
a No.5, Sourm Warer Steer, Patape.rata. 


ALWAYS on hand, a large and general assortment of Vir- 
ginia leaf and manufactured Tobaeco ; Kentucky leaf; Cuba and 
St. Domingo leaf; Spanish and half Spanish Segars. 





MAGUIRE & BROTHER, TAILORS, 
, South- West.Corner of Walnut and Fourth Streets. re 
evise the best possible mode of cutting Coats has» long 
been the object of one of the above firm ; und, believing as he 
does, that his present mode, namely, without having a seam ei- 
ther in the side or back, fully accomplishes this object, he has 
thought it his duty, both to himself and the public, to speak of 
the superiority which this seamless, mode possesses over that 
commonly pursued. This mode of cutting;net only insures a 
perfect fit in all instances, but renders the gafment mach more 
lasting than those made in the common manner. It is well known 
that the scams of a coat, by their constant contact with the chair, 
and by the frequent application of the brush, become old in their 
appearance and dim in their colour, while the other parts appear 
new, clean, and beautiful. Jan. 13, 1831. 





MADEIRA, SHERRY, PORT, &c. 


JAMES GOWEN, No. 69, South third corner of Dock Street, 
has now on hand one of the most extensive.stocks.of the Wines 
of MADEIRA, thut he has yet been able to offerte the public. 
The richest and choicest \sortsconstantly on draught for retail, 

The celebrated Pale-Sherry, Lobo brand. 

Rich Brown do. of the Garrera; Gordon, &c, 

Gold do., very old and mellowr) > = 

Grape Juice Port, for invalids. 

Other superior Port; per the Themen Apeshaniens i. 

Company Port, of the firstelass, direct from Oporto. 

Also OLD WINES in Bottles, viz,:. 


The Richardson Wine, bottled in Charleston, 1811. { 
'The Paul Sicinen Wine, of the Seoss:tawesd, 1610 ute 
Do = Do Do. Hutrisot Suit 1808. 
Do. Do . Do.. Lenox, 1808. 
With a general assortment of Family and tae Wine, held 
at moderate prices. For sale af above. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
AND LADIES LITERARY PORT FOLIO, 


A NEW Series of this Periodical, enlarged, improved, and accom- 
with an Engraved Title Page, was commenced January 
2d, 1 The publication is devoted to choice Literature, both native 
foreign periodicals of rank are received by the edi- 
tor, from which such extracts are given as are calculate: to strengthen 
the understanding, enliven the fancy, or amend the heart. Thedepart- 
ment of communications embraces the productions of some of 
our best reputed writers, and it is the endeavour of the editor 
to admit nothing into his pages that may offend the eye of modesty, or 
waver from the path of truth. . 
The work is regularly published every Saturday, and forwarded to 
brag by the earliest mails. Each number contains eight impe- 
ial quarto pages, printed on good r, with new type. Each vo» 
lume will be cmbellished with ape tien pe al La engravings. 
Terms, $2 50 per annum. Address Joserpa Hagpiye, Publisher, 36, 
Carter’s Alley, Philadelphia. cad 
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CHARLESTON PACKETS. 
mpue fo owing vessels will form a regulur line of Packets the ensuing 


season, between Philedelp!:ia and Charleston,S.C. Theyare all 
first rate vessels of their class, and insure at the lowest rates. 


Rrig Langdon Cheves, Captain John Baker. 
Schooner J. C. Calhoun, Captain John Ireland. 
Ann Eliza, Captain George Doiles. 


For freight or passage apply at the Packet Office, on Girard’s wharf 
te ; MORRIS SMITH, 


B . 





THE KEEPSAKE, 
AND OTHER LONDON ANNUALS, FOR 1831. 


mPHE KEEPSAKE, for 1831, with eighteen Engravings, by the most 
sina ist 
The HUMOU RIST, for 1831, with fifty Engravings and numerous 


JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT, for 1831, (not Ackerman’s, 
—— _ same title,) with twelve splendid Engravings, edited 
Subscriber has just received a copy of the above London An- 





auals, for 1831, which may be seen at his Store. No effort has been 
to ubtain a supply of the Keepsake for sale—ouly about fifty | 

copies for sale have yet reached this country, which were all disposed | 
of in New York on New Year’s day ; so that until further arrivals from | 
patience must be exercised. JOHN M‘KEWAN, Jon., | 

66, Chesnut Street. | 


> Another supply of Friendship’s Offering aud Winter's Wreath 


have been received. 





TH REMEMBRANCER, MUSICAL BIJOU, k&c. 


= received from London, the Musical Bijou, an Album of music, 
poetry and prose, for 1831, edited by T. H, Burney, with illustrations. 


' The Remembrancer, edited by Thomas Roscoe, containing 15 engravi 
splendidly boand in embossed leather. na oe 
~ Vhe Iris for 1831—12 plates. 
The Cowic Annual, Musical Gem, F -me-Not.%&e. For sale 


EB. L. CAREY & A... ART, 
Corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets. 


LANDSCAPE ANNUAL. 


JUST received, “The Tourist in Italy,’ by Thomas Roscoe, with 
twenty six fine plates, engraved under the direction of Charles 





Heath, viz: ‘the Belbi Palace, Titian House, The Dogana de 
Nare, ‘The Lord Byron’s Palace, St. Mark’s Place, Interior of 
St. Mark’s Chureh, ilé, the Library, Rome, the Bridge anJ 


Mount A ine, Mountain of St. Peters, T 
Gere The Parte, Tompiser Venn vod Howe of Ricask Femple of 
Mare Pompe of Pallas, the eae Remm, Sybles’ Temple, 
Ti Castellana, Fails of Terni, Bridge of Augustus, Town and 
Cerio 


mbrancer, Falstaff’s Comic Annual, The Iris, Musical 
‘Gem, & kc ber teres 


Far sale by Le CAREY & A. HART, 
Fourth and Chesnut Streets 








. THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH 
S_ published in Numbers of 16 pages each, octavo, un the second and 
fourth Wednesdays of everymonth. Price per annum, $1 25, in 
advance. Subscriptions and communications (post paid) wil! be re- 
ceivéd by Jupan Dosson, Agent, No. 108, Chesnut street, opposite the 
Post Office, Philadelphia. 

Subscribers for the ensuing year, or to the second volume, of this 
Journal, will please attend to the terms as above stated,on which the 
work is to be sent to them. 

Complete sets of the first volume can always be furnished to order, at 
the usual rate. 

The Journal of Health, including Index, will form at the end of the 
year a volume of 400 pages octavo. 

All new subscribers to commence with No, 1, of each year—back 
numbers at all times furnished, The strictest punctualijy observed in 
supplying agents, and in forwarding by mail to any part of the country 


CATHOLIC BOOKS... ’. 
BivGENE CUMMISKEY respectfully informs his friends and the 
public, that he has now in the press, and will have ready for deliv- 
ery next month,-ConsipeRaTions upon Curistian TRUTHS AND 
Curistraw DuT1s, digested into Meditations and Instructions for every 
Day in the Year—By the Rt. Rev. Dr. Challinor. This work is com- 
prised in two volumes duodecimo, at the low price of One Dollar per 
volume, th 4 
E. C! offers also for sale, at reduced prices, Butler's Lives of the 
Saints, in twelve volumes, embellished with engravings. .Folio,quarto 
andoctavo Bibles, Testaments and Prayer Books, with a general assort- 
ment of Catholic Books. (3° Lingdrd’s Histury of England, in twelve 
volumes. 


January 15, 1831. 








NEW MUSIC, FOR THE PIANO, 
VERY CHEAP, 

J ust received, and for Sale, by E. LITTELL, corner of Chesnut and 
Seventh Streets, the Crusaders, a Ballad, written by J. F. Cooper 

O, merry row the bonny bark, a Nothumbrian melody, sung with un- 
applause by Miss Clara Fisher, the music arranged for the 

piano or harp, by John Parry; the Suldier’s Grave, monody on theieath 
of Sir John Moore, poetry by the Rev..Charles Wolfe, the music by 
Thomas Williams; Wha’ll be king but Charlie, a favourite Scotch 
ballad, the words by Sir Walter Scott, adapted ani! arranged for the 
piano forte by Haydn Corri; Oft in the Stilly Night, a Scotch air, 
from Moore’s National Melodies, arranged by J. Stevenson; Conie rest 
in this. bosom, written by Thomas Moore, Esq., adapted to the favour- 
ite air, Fleure da Tage ; the Tyrolese Pheasant’s Song, arranged for the 
piano forte, by Joseph Hart; General Andrew Jackson’s Presidential 
Grand March, for the piano forte; a favourite Swiss Waltz, with Varia- 
tions for the harp or piano forte, by P. R. Morgan; a favourite Waltz, 
for the-piano forte, composed by Mozart; Combination Waltzes, No, 


9, 10, 11, 12. 
~ 4 *® 
YD . ED 


NEW LINE OF PACKETS, TO SAIL FROM 
LIVERPOOL FOR PHILADELPHIA. 
On the 20th of every month throughout the year. 
Full or not full, if the wind ie favourable, 
HIP ANN, Thomas J. Bird, Master, to sailefrom Livetpool, Hth 
month, (Nov.) 20th, 
‘Ship JULIUS CESAR, Thomas L M‘Mullin, Master, to sail from 
Liverpool 12th month, (Deée:) 20th: , 

Ship DELAWARE, Charles M. Bartleson, Master, te sail from Liv- 
erpool, ist month, (January) 20th. 

Ship JOHN WELLS, Eii Curtis, Master, to sail from Liverpool 2d 
Month, (February) 20th. 

Ship ARAB, John Ball, Master, to sail from Liverpool $d Month, 
(March) 20th. : 

These ships are commanded by able and skilful Masters, aud sail re- 
markably fast; they are coppered and copper-fastened, and are in all 
respects very eligible conveyances, having suck accommodations as will 
insure very great fort and conveni to passengers, For further 


particulars apply to 
THOMAS EB. WALKER, & Co., 
No. i5, North Foarth Street.’ 








“ 





PASSAGE FROM LONDONDERRY TO PHILADELPHIA. © 
ERSONS wishing to engage passage for their friends in a first rate 
ship, to sail from Leaanlcinyer this port, on or before the 10th 
April next, or by another to sail early in May, maynow ilo so by apply 


ing to eS ee Market Strest,abovebig Rik: 
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